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Editorial, 


HANKSGIVING days are crowding out the fast 
days among American holy days. One reason 
for the change of sentiment and practice te be 
noted in America is that all holy days tend to 
become holidays, and there seems less incongruity 

in diverting the Thanksgiving Day from its original pur- 
pose than is manifest when a fast day becomes a day of 
rejoicing. But it is not wholly on this account that the 
Thanksgiving Day takes precedence in the thoughts of 
men. Religion is becoming a more cheerful affair than 
it was. The government of the Almighty is less feared 
and more loved now than it was in the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Out-of-door life, fresh air, and sunshine are 
driving away some of the gloomy thoughts and fore- 
bodings of good men and women, and bringing back in 
some measure the mood of rejoicing which expressed 
itself in so many ancient psalms and hymns of praise. 


5d 


Tue dominant note of the most inspiring utterances 
of the saints and sages of all ages has been joyful. Calm- 
ness, cheerfulness, an equable temper, delight in life, 
keen enjoyment of the beauties of nature and the achieve- 
ments of art have been conspicuous in the thought and 
feeling of the noblest men and women. They who teach 
us how life can be lived happily are our best friends; 
and yet, now and then, the question comes up, like a 
challenge and a reproof, How can any one be happy in 
a world where sin and sorrow abound? Upon those 
who are most divine in thought and purpose the burdens 
of humanity are laid. But we may believe that they 
who carry the burdens most easily and serve their fellow- 
men most effectively are those who keep a sunny temper, 
a cheerful confidence, and senses alert in the presence 
of the beauty and sublimity of nature and human life 
with which we are surrounded. 


& 


WE do not know who will determine the succession to 
the presidency of Harvard University. The president 
and fellows, who have authority to nominate, may have 
already made their choice, and are only waiting to see 
whether it is likely to be confirmed by the public opinion 
ot the alumni. If the matter is still open, and we were 
among the persons qualified to nominate and confirm, 
we should not accept the judgment of President Eliot 
if he says, as reported, that his successor must be a young 
man. We have seen enough of human nature, and the 
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way things go in such matters, to have a decided opinion 
that at the present time no man under thirty-five years 
of age can by any possibility succeed in that office. We 
can imagine no more unhappy fate for a young man than 
would befall him if he were now put into the place made 
vacant by the greatest administrator of our time. Un- 
less he had an iron constitution he would not last ten 
years and his failure would be conspicuous. What we 
now need at the University is a man of experience who 
has been tried, tested, and proved competent, who can 
carry on the affairs of the University, say, from ten to 
twenty years, and then give place to some younger man 
who shall have been trained to the business. 


ve 


THERE have been notable exceptions to the general 
rule that young men who follow great preachers and ad- 
ministrators in the churches of the land are sacrificed to 
the fame of their predecessors. Commonly it takes 
about half a generation to adapt a congregation to a new 
order of things and to make it possible for a man with a 
different set of gifts to succeed in place of one who was 
eloquent and popular. Occasionally a young man begins 
and completes his life work in one church, but usually 
in such a case he succeeds some one of moderate ability 
who worked without memorable success. 


od 


In his recent book of confessions, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
as if it were a new proposition, suggests that the marriage 
relations of Great Britain can be changed so that the one 
million women in excess of the men may have legal and 
respectable standing in homes of their own. He seems 
not to be aware that the experiment was tried at Oneida 
in New York, and that it is the basic principle of Mormon 
polygamy. But his suggestion that, if made respectable, 
it would be feasible and not unpopular, is in part justified 
by the fact that all along the shores of New England 
Mormon missionaries are quietly gathering in scores of 
women to be sent to Utah. This point is emphasized 
by the fact that just now a pretty English girl is held up 
by the immigration officers because for the second time 
she has attempted to get to Utah after avowing her 
belief in polygamy and for. that reason being sent back 
to England. 

Cd 

FRoM many quarters the information comes to us that 
before and after the recent election so-called orthodox 
ministers attacked the Unitarian Church and cast con- 
tempt upon its faith. The letter of President Roosevelt 
has called out a new set of assailants, who, as one of them 
says, find the Unitarian Church now ‘‘in the lime light.”’ 
These attacks have furnished to our ministers, scattered 
from Oregon to the Atlantic coast, suitable occasions for 
the defence of their position, and the result has been 
greatly to improve the standing of our churches and to 
make our doctrines respectable. We shall be surprised 
if the result is not favorable to our cause. Unitarians 
will be more willing to stand up and be counted, and even 
those who are now in hiding, finding that they are in 
good company, may be induced not merely to come, like 
Nicodemus, by night, but in the full light of day to ask 
questions and bear their testimony to the value and 
power of their faith in God and their trust in human 
nature. Among others who have made forceful replies to 
our critics was Rev. C. E. St. John of Philadelphia, re- 
cently secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


ad 


THE people who talk so glibly about taking the un- 
earned millions of the masters of industry and distribut- 
ing them among the workers who are said to create all 
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the wealth there is seem to forget that the basis of wealth 
is not gold, but confidence. A mortgage of ten thousand 
dollars is worth its face value only so long as there is 
confidence that the interest will be paid when due, and 
that the security, or its equivalent, will be available for 
the payment of the mortgage. Stocks, bonds, and all 
convertible securities lose their value the moment con- 
fidence is destroyed. ‘This is shown to some extent in 
every panic. Values often shrink one-half in a week, 
and rich men are impoverished in a day because confi- 
dence has been destroyed. Let the process be thorough- 
going, and all the personal property in the United States 
would scarcely be worth the paper on which the securities 
are printed. Gold, or its equivalent portable value, is 
scarcely worth mentioning in comparison, and is not com- 
monly to be found in the possession of rich men. 


Thanksgiving. 


If the President of the United States or the governor 
of any one of the States should find among his official 
duties the writing of a thanksgiving proclamation on the 
last day of every month in the year, he would probably 
find himself equal to the task, and recite a list of blessings 
for which we ought all to be grateful. There might be 
war on land and sea; a pestilence might be abroad in 
the land; sedition and rebellion might cause the hearts 
of men to fail for fear; there would certainly be poverty 
in our cities and towns; suffering and sorrow would 
weigh heavily upon the hearts of many people, and crime 
and injustice defy the law and the government,—and 
yet the President or the governor would recite his list of 
blessings, and call upon the people to give thanks. 

If the duty of thankfulness were still more rigidly 
imposed, and a weekly or a daily list of reasons for grati- 
tude should be demanded, still the alert mind of the offi- 
cial, with the aid of his advisers, would be able to find 
all the reasons needful for an exhortation to thanksgiving 
and praise. But, as the dates of the proclamations ap- 
proached each other, the specific reasons for gratitude 
would become less numerous, and the general ground for 
a cheerful acknowledgment of divine blessings would 
come more clearly into view. Sometimes there is a 


seeming disregard of the misery of others which makes . 


the thanksgiving of the prosperous seem almost hideous. 
Any nation, community, or individual that bases its 
gratitude on the consideration of exemption from the 
misfortunes and sufferings which afflict others is not 
praiseworthy, is not edifying, and does not help to bring 
in the kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

If one is large-minded and sympathetic, charitable 
enough to include in his survey not only: his family and 
personal friends, but some who are a little farther removed 
from himself, he may be glad, indeed, when he personally 
escapes suffering, sorrow, and death; but he cannot be 
grateful to Divine Providence for saving him from the 
misfortune which has overwhelmed his neighbor, without 
a touch of selfishness. There is an amazing self-conceit 
to be noted in the rejoicing of some very good men and 
women who claim that their restoration to health, their 
recovery from misfortune, and their escape from death 
1s a sign of special divine favor extended to them when 
other men and women, as good as they, as wise, as useful, 
and in every way as worthy to live and to be happy, 
suffer the pangs of disease, are overwhelmed by misfort- 
une, or die under the hands of the surgeon. Two men, 
equally deserving, go into the hospital at the same time. 
One emerges with a new lease of life. The other, in the 
next room or the next bed, after a few days of suffering, 
dies. He who is restored to his family and to the activi- 
ties of life may be glad, indeed, and rejoice; but to 
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flatter himself that his escape is due to a divine inter- 
position which marks him as being more worthy than 
his neighbor, and perhaps his friend, who in similar cir- 
cumstances died, is to keep alive an ancient and injurious 
superstition, unworthy of the Divine Providence, and not 
helpful in the higher ranges of life. 

The one who lived was served by beneficent laws 
which wrought together for his recovery. The one who 
-died was served by equally beneficent laws, but with 
some change of conditions which made for him death, 
and not life, the issue. But, if we have any belief worthy 
of the name in a Divine Providence, in the immortal life, 
in a spiritual world in which spiritual laws are operative, 
we must believe that in some beneficent way the lives 
of us all are measured out to us, and that the causes of 
gratitude lie behind any of the trivial vicissitudes of our 
daily lives. The belief of Paul was that in all these 
things we are more than conquerors. He did not be- 
lieve that either death or life or anything, whether among 
things present or things to come, was to be regarded as 
an invincible enemy. Obstacles, hindrances, difficulties, 
dangers, sufferings, and defeats were all trivial incidents 
in the life of an immortal being to be put under foot, 
to be pushed out of sight, to be used, interpreted, and 
forgotten in the light of the blessedness of the life which 
was hid with Christ in God. 


Mental Resourcefulness. 

There are two principal elements in our mental life, 
the inflowing of sensations and the onflowing of our own 
inner thoughts. These are usually mingled, but in vary- 
ing proportion. For example, when we are watching 
motion-pictures or a rapidly moving landscape from the 
window of an express train, we may give ourselves up to 
the sensations of the passing moments, with a minimum 
of reflection upon them. On the other hand, in a time of 
inactivity, quiet, and darkness, we may turn our attention 
to the succession of our own thoughts. In the first of 
these situations, sensations are at the maximum, reflec- 
tion at the minimum. In the other situation the propor- 
tion is reversed. 

We have the power of increasing or diminishing the 
acuteness of any.sense organ at will. By fixing our at- 
tention upon it we become acutely conscious of the sen- 
sations it furnishes: by withdrawing attention we dull 
the sensations. In a babel of many voices, as at an 
afternoon tea, we can select the voice which we shall 
hear. Or, when refreshments are served, we may with- 
draw attention from sounds and become very sensitive 
to tastes. Or, coming near a bouquet of flowers, we may 
withdraw attention from tastes and sounds and be keenly 
aware of the odor. But this sdme power of selective 
attention enables us to turn from all sensations that are 
besieging us and think our own thoughts. It is of the 
highest value to be able to do this. It is a power that 
can be cultivated, which indeed responds readily to cul- 
tivation. The richness of one’s life depends very largely 
on the cultivation and use of this power. 

To be able at any time to turn one’s attention to his 
own thoughts, and to have thoughts worth giving atten- 
tion to, what a richness this gives to life! What re- 
sources the life possesses which possesses this power! 
The person who neglects this power is impoverishing his 
own life. He may gain much from the world; but, if he 
lose this power of his own mind, his life is meagre indeed. 

Watch people who are travelling. Separated from 
the things that ordinarily furnish interest, some of them 
are as restless as the man who is deprived of a stimulant 
on which he is constantly dependent. Watch the people 
who have to wait’an hour or two in a dingy railroad 
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station between trains. The normal man can sit down 
and be quiet and find both interest and profit in his own 
thoughts. But there are many people—watch them— 
who are afraid to be left alone with their own thoughts. 
Many of them will read what is of no value; will eat, 
though they are not hungry; will use any device, though 
profitless, to supply sensations to fill the time. Their 
own mental current is a meagre stream: they demand 
constant tributaries lest their souls thirst for lack of 
interest. 

The remedy for this dependence on sensations is the 
forming and strengthening of the habit of contemplation. 
Constant effort will quicken the native power of a per- 
sonal reaction to the stimulus that comes from without: 
we receive sensations and think about the meaning of 
them. These inner processes make opinions. Avoid 


‘too much reading that is not accompanied with or fol- 


lowed by a good deal of meditation upon what is read. 
We must carry on the processes that make opinions, 
beliefs, convictions. Then there should be times when 
we deliberately meditate, holding the mind from aimless 
wandering, and keeping before our mental vision a sub- 
ject that is worth while. Recalling pictures is an excel- 
lent method of developing the power of meditation. 
Again, on a street-car, for example, practise withdrawing 
attention from the torrents of sensations round about, 
and carry forward meditative processes. If you are not 
seeing nor hearing anything that is worth while, why let 
sights and sounds fill the mind to the exclusion of prof- 
itable thoughts? Become unseeing in the midst of the 
panorama and unhearing in the roar of the street. It 
is more profitable than reading during the street car 
journey. 

There is a whole army of people in this country who 
make their living off this weakness of ours; the people 
who, at railroad stations and on trains and in other 
places, supply us with things whose only recommendation 
is that they supply sensations. Street-car advertising 
is profitable because so many people do not make the 
effort to make themselves oblivious of things about which 
they do not care. 

One of the severest tests of mental resourcefulness is 
in the hours of wakefulness at night. Our surroundings 
are dark, soundless, tasteless, odorless: tactile sensations 
are slight. Sensation is reduced to the lowest possible 
point. The man who is mentally well equipped makes 
these hours interesting and profitable: other men are 
utterly wretched. They are preyed upon by the fam- 
ished crowd of thoughts so long neglected; they are the 
helpless victims of fears and anxieties and worries. Far 
removed from their condition is the mental life of the 


‘man who can say of God, ‘‘I meditate upon thee in the 


night seasons.”’ 


The Church and the Wage-earner. 


The Church, if vital or even half alive, should have 
something of importance to say to all classes and con- 
ditions of men. Its language should be universal and 
‘“understanded”’ of the plain people. The simplicity 
and directness of the speech of Jesus was addressed in 
large part to the laboring class, to fishermen, to toilers 
with their hardened hands, bearing the soil of earth and 
wave upon their garments, to mechanics and the un- 
skilled. 

There is little in common between those men who 
know the use of tools and of machinery, who lead the 
strenuous life of daily toil, and learned college profes- 
sors and theologians who believe they are helping to 
evolve the new theology or to reconcile it with the old. 
If the great army of workers are faithless and distrust 
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the Church, it is partly because they do not understand 
it, it does not interest them in the mass, they have no 
animosity towards it, but they have no compelling sym- 
pathy. It is mainly left one side by many of the men 
who are fighting for standing room on the planet and 
bread for their children. Now this is deplorable, and 
we are apt to think that the need of religion is dying out 
of the hearts of the masses, and a dull apathy and in- 
difference has taken the place of what was once the yearn- 
ing for spiritual food. 

But man is always, eternally, the same in essentials. 
He will always be setting up an idol or a god that he 
may fall down and worship. The object alters, but the 
need remains. Labor of the hands or of any kind does 
not hinder thought and conviction, and the laboring 
man’s religion, whether formulated or not, is not less real 
than the religion of the respectable church-goer who at- 
tends service Sunday morning, that he may feel more 
comfortable and complacent the remainder of the week. 
There is an uneasy feeling abroad that, although our 
pulpits resound with excellent discourses, the Church, as 
a whole, lacks adaptability to new conditions that have 
arisen within a generation or two, and are found power- 
fully to influence the future. 

The wage-earner, though he has existed since serfdom 
and vassalage were abolished, has become practically a 
new order in the State. As he is sober, industrious, 
thoughtful, and conscientious, he will more and more in- 
fluence the destinies of his country. Will the wage- 
earner ever in large numbers go to the church, or will the 
church come to him? Business, politics, have come to 
him in ample measure. He feels his importance in the 
balance of parties. He feels himself a growing power. 
It is of the utmost importance to the State that this 
power should be rational, independent-minded, and 
capable of wise and sane judgments. The wage-earners 
are forming a fourth estate like that which rose in France 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, and helped 
to create a new nation. It is just here that we must 
look for the moral backbone of our country. The prob- 
ity, stability, and honor of our citizenship are largely 
dependent on the man with the tool in his hand, and the 
church has too great a stake in what he may become to 
regard him with indifference or to treat him with neglect. 
We can never hope for the obliteration of class feeling. 
Nowhere are class distinctions. more real than in the 
sacred edifice. They have grown up almost uncon- 
.-sciously, until the distinction of sheep and goats is not 
more sharply drawn than the class inside and the class 
outside the church walls. But this has not been arranged 
for, ordered by pride or arrogance, influenced to any 
very large extent by position or the money power. It 
has come about by the aggregation of like with like, and 
the process of natural selection. No mason or black- 
smith, tool in hand, and with the grime of toil upon 
him, would dare to enter even one of our fine Roman 
Catholic churches to say his prayers as he would freely 
enter thus the grandest cathedrals of Italy. Cleanli- 
ness and good clothes are still, to a large extent, the 
gods of our idolatry. The wage-earning class contains 
large elements, especially in the foreign contingent. 
Many workers come here in considerable numbers to 
drop their home faith and to stand practically un- 
churched. They live spiritually as strangers and aliens 
among us, often with no English, speaking a foreign 
tongue, that encloses them like a prickly hedge, moving 
about in a world unrealized except in some poorest and 
grimiest section. 

This vast, unannealed mass is as alien to our thoughts, 
our faith, our aspirations, as they were on their native 
soil. The Protestant Church must take some account 
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of these. There is responsibility lying at its doors, else 
the army of marauders and law-breakers will be largely 
increased. ‘To be sure we save those little missionaries, 
the foreign children, who attend the public schools and 
frequent the settlements, who, undoubtedly, are teach- 
ing their helpless parents more of the speech of the coun- 
try, more of American ways, even more of morals and 
religion, than the pastors and masters. Just here our 
American system takes hold and does its beautiful, saving 
work. 

The great Christian principles filter, no doubt, to some 
extent into the souls of the most sceptical and atheistic. 
There is a vast Church outside the churches to which we 
all belong.. There is a vast difference in being born in 
heathendom or under Christian-skies. We cannot es- 
cape the influence of the tenderness, the pity, the charity, 
that is the lovely essence of the Christian faith. We may 
never enter a church door or listen to the sound of a 
preacher’s voice, and yet we are involved in this Chris- 
tian civilization, which, with all its defects and abortions, 
is the crowning glory and hope of ourrace. The churches 
disseminate this influence, though their efforts may seem 
feeble in accomplishment, may seem to fall cold and un- 
heeded on the ears of large classes of men and women. 
Still it is what they’ stand for, what they perpetuate 
and diffuse like sunlight through our common life, that 
makes existence of value, and is felt, if even uncon- 
sciously, by those who worship and those who go prayer- 
less and faithless through the world until the spiritual 
nature that is in us all stirs to better things. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


Te 


When the proposed Layman’s League materializes, it 
should attend a meeting of the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women and learn how to be demonstrative. At 
the meeting of the League at the Church of the Messiah 
on November 6, the secretary kept the first of his appoint- 
ments in an itinerary of some six weeks’ duration. The 
president of the League in her introduction expressed 
much satisfaction that the speaker of the afternoon was 
‘‘fresh,’’? meaning by ‘‘fresh,’’ a secretary who was just 
beginning instead of just ending a long journey. But 
the possible implications of her remark were too obvious 
to be explained away, and the members of the League 
had their laugh at her expense. 

The secretary, however, saw nothing amiss in the in- 
troduction, because the entire League was fresh—with 
good cheer, inspiring enthusiasm, and the perennial 
youth of great expectations. And those expectations 
are perfectly legitimate, for they are the fruits of good 
work done, as was shown by the reports and by the va- 
rious addresses of the session, a worthy account of which 
would be too long for this rapid sketch. 

A half score and more years ago a lad intensely in 
earnest called upon the minister of the Hopedale parish 
and anxiously inquired if there really was a Unitarian 
church in Hopedale. The conversation which followed 
revealed the brave struggle of an entire family, aided by 
the sermons of Minot J. Savage and the literature of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, from the toils of ec- 
clesiasticism into the wide freedom of Unitarianism, 

The lad in question is now the minister and superin- 
tendent of the Willow Place Chapel in Brooklyn; and the 
secretary, as he inspected he institution which has 
grown to such fine proportions ynder Mr. Newman’s 
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guidance, kept harking back to that first meeting with 
the lad in the Hopedale parsonage. Indeed, that is one 
of the luxuries of accumulating experience! All along 
the road unexpected events prepare the way to gratify- 
ing results, to convince one that life is worth living. 

The chapel was, literally, a bee-hive—if one might 
judge by the humming. Upstairs and downstairs 
throngs of children were intent on their pleasures at the 
time, while the various class-rooms, the library, the 
kindergarten, and the story of chapel influences into the 
houses and the streets, and the civic conditions of the 
densely populated neighborhood was a recital containing 
such mingled elements of utility and humanity that it 
was difficult to tell where practical philanthropy left off 
and chivalry began. 

But not far from Willow Place Chapel there is a beauti- 
ful old church with a history that relates it to all that 
is substantial and progressive in organized Unitarianism. 

Now it came to pass, a quarter of a century or more 
ago, that a certain youth called on a certain young min- 
ister of a Unitarian church in Massachusetts to get that 
minister’s advice about entering the profession. That 
young minister (still young) is now the beloved and 
honored pastor of the aforesaid beautiful church in Brook- 
lyn, and the said ‘‘youth”’ is the secretary who preached 
for him on the 8th of November. 

There was such hospitality in the Brooklyn parsonage 
as only old friendships and glorious memories make pos- 
sible, and to give an account of the activities in which 
the First Unitarian Church of Brooklyn is engaged 
would require several columns of the Register to do them 
justice. From its membership, as from some reservoir 
of spiritual and philanthropic energy, go forth the sym- 
pathies and the financial resources without which the 
Willow Place Chapel, the Bureau of Charities, and many 
other agents of social service would languish. 

In the afternoon of the same day the swift electrics 
took the secretary to Tarrytown to conduct the service 
and preach before the Hackley School. What a con- 
gregation of clear-eyed, courteous, and reverent young 
men and boys! How one in preaching to them would 
like to utter some magic formula that would insure for 
every soul of them the noblest use of every faculty and 
the highest possible expression of all their potential 
greatness! With Mr. and Mrs. Gage at the head and 
with a fine corps of instructors the Hackley School has 
a great future. The Mother Bountiful was there, too, 
alert, interested in, and acquainted with every student, 
exerting her gracious influence everywhere. 

In the evening the student family gathered with 
teachers and visitors in the large drawing room, where a 
half hour or more was spent in the singing of hymns. 
And the first hymn that is always sung on such occasions 
is one that will live—‘‘When thy Heart, with Joy o’er- 
flowing,’”’—by Theodore C. Williams. To have written 
that hymn and to have it impressed upon the lives of 
successive generations of young men in such a place is 

-to have lived to some purpose! It alone is a perpetual 
ministry in the love of God and the service of man. 

The location, the group of buildings, and the wonder- 
ful prospect, all combine to make this school unique. 
And, if from its halls young men do not go forth who can 


be obedient to ‘‘heavenly visions,’ then false prophets _ 


will be pitifully numerous. 

Rey. John P. Forbes, who had been doing missionary 
work at White Plains, came over to Hackley in the even- 
ing, and with him the secretary returned to the hospitable 
parsonage in Brooklyn. 

Early Monday morning the Cincinnati Express bore 
him on his westward way. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


THE affairs of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey—the so-called Oil Trust—were brought to the 
attention of the world in a striking light last week, when 
John D. Rockefeller was called to the stand in the federal 
proceedings in New York to bring about the dissolution 
of the ‘‘trust.”” In tracing the birth and the growth 
of the great organization that has extended its activities 
all over the known world in the past half-century, Mr. 
Rockefeller on November 18 said, ‘‘For myself I can 
say that the methods used always were absolutely fair.” 
Again, in answering to a question concerning the charac- 
ter of the means used by the Standard Oil Company to 
acquire control of competitors, Mr. Rockefeller said: 
“They were all fair negotiations. I may say for myself 
that they were the kind of negotiations I have always 
iseds/” >. 

ed 


THE attention of the new administration at Pekin to 
carry on the work of reform which had been outlined 
in two edicts that have issued out of the Forbidden City 
in the past two years was affirmed by the regent, Prince 
Chun, with the approval of the new empress dowager, 
Yehonala, on November 19. ‘The new edict gives assur- 
ance of the purpose of the central government to estab- 
lish constitutional machinery and have it in full operation 
at the end of nine years, the period designated by Tsi 
An in her edict of less than six months ago. ‘The latest 
pronouncement on the subject from the palace imposes 
upon the viceroys and all other provincial authorities 
the duty of aiding the reform plans of the regent in behalf 
of the infant emperor. The publication of the govern- 
ment’s views on the modernization of China created a 
reassuring impression at Washington, where it was feared 
for a time immediately after the death of the emperor, 
Kwang Hsu, and of the dowager empress, that the 
forces of reaction might plunge the empire into perils 
whereof the end might be the partition of China. 


rd 


THE attitude of Japan toward her continental neighbor 
in the crisis that has followed the passing of the Chinese 
emperor and of the feminine power behind him has been 
under close scrutiny by all the powers whose interests in 
the destinies of China are internationally recognized. 
Despite alarmist talk from irresponsible sources at 
Tokio and at Hong Kong, it is the general impression 
at the European capitals that the Japanese are evincing 
an unmistakable disposition to refrain from any form of 
activity that might embarrass the new government at 
Pekin or add to the complications of the problem that 
confronts it. Japanese statesmen, indeed, appear to be 
acting in the present circumstances on the theory that 
a weak and disrupted China cannot be of advantage 
to the Japanese movement, which aims to conserve Asia 
to the Asiatics, and for which Japan fought successfully 
at Mukden, at Port Arthur, and in the Straits of Korea. 


ead 


DESPITE what might appear at a superficia] view te be 
a surrender of the imperial prerogative of personal par- 
ticipation in affairs of State, and especially foreign affairs 
by the kaiser at his now historic interview with Chan- 
cellor von Btilow at Potsdam on November 17, the 
agitation for constitutional reform in Germany con- 
tinues with little abatement. The kaiser, on November 
21, gave a spectacular proof of his submission to the will 
of the people by reading, at a municipal celebration in 
Berlin, a speech which had been publicly handed to him 
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by the chancellor. The act was widely interpreted as a 
reply to the almost universal predictions by the German 
press that Wilhelm II., at the very first important occa- 
sion that offered, would cast aside the limitations that 
he had accepted on November 17, and would revert to 
the old method of impulsive speech. The kaiser’s con- 
duct on November 21 certainly belied the popular doubts. 


8 


WHATEVER may be his conception of his duties and his 
prerogatives in the future, Wilhelm II. admitted an 
important principle and bound himself to its observance 
on that memorable Tuesday, when he probably averted 
an outbreak of popular fury by promising to put a curb 
upon his public utterances on affairs of State. The im- 
perial pledge was thus transmitted to the German people 
at the end of the interview: ‘“‘Heedless of the exaggerations 
of public criticism, which are regarded by him as incor- 
rect, His Majesty perceives that his imperial task is to 
insure the stability of the policies of the empire under 
the guardianship of constitutional responsibilities. In 
conformity therewith His Majesty the Emperor approves 
the Chancellor’s utterances in the Reichstag and assures 
Prince von Biilow of his continued confidence.” The 
chancellor’s utterances in the Reichstag, it will be re- 
called, included an expression of the hope that the 
kaiser in the future would refrain from unguarded public 
speech. 

wt 


ALTHOUGH the relation of the kaiser to the govern- 
ment is still the dominant issue at Berlin, there is every 
reason to believe that the chancellor has solved the 
problem of imperial responsibility for the time being. 
The achievement will descend into history as the begin- 
ning of complete government by the people. The value 
of the victory is enhanced by the fact that it was won 
over one of the most headstrong of sovereigns and with- 
out resort to force of even a parliamentary character. 
It can be imagined readily that an assertion of the kai- 
ser’s intention to maintain the old order of things, coming 
at a time when the German people were disposed to brook 
no trifling, might have caused an upheaval which would 
have recalled the struggle of 1848. Perhaps it was the 
realization of this danger that opened the mind of Wil- 
helm II. to the suasive powers of his chancellor. 


st 


Ir may be assumed that the yielding attitude of the 
kaiser has deferred the extension of the authority of 
the Reichstag to control directly the activities of the execu- 
tive branch of the government. The socialists and the 
radicals have assailed for years the right of the kaiser 
to make and unmake ministries. Had the reigning sov- 
ereign seen fit to give point to the issue by declining to 
comply with the demand for a promise of his own good 
behavior, the struggle would have been focussed upon 
the principle of ministerial responsibility to parliament. 
It is by no means certain that the opponents of imperial 
privilege could have achieved their aim at this session; 
but they would have been supplied with a concrete na- 
tional grievance which would not have failed to appeal 
powerfully to the people. As it is, the socialists and the 
radicals have been robbed of an effective rallying cry, 
but they have accomplished an™ undoubted practical 
advantage in eliciting from Wilhelm II. a specific admis- 
sion of imperial limitations. 


] 


A CHECK to the constitutional movement in Persia was 
administered on November 23, when the shah issued 
an edict announcing that he had decided to defer to 
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the wishes of the Ulemas, who ‘‘had recognized that 
the establishment of a parliament would conflict with 
the laws of Islam.’”’ The shah accordingly informed the 
people, in a proclamation which was posted at all 
the mosques, that ‘‘in the future under no pretext shall 
such a parliament be established.’”’ The only concession 
that is made by the sovereign to the demands of the 
liberals is an assurance that the codification of the 
laws of the country shall be carried on in accordance 
with the original programme of reforms. It is expected 
that the declaration of the shah’s reactionary purpose 
will add stimulus to the campaign of the nationalists, 
under Satar Khan, who have held Tabriz “against the 
assaults of loyalist troops eversince the dissolution of 
the original parliament caused a partial revolution in the 
country. 


Brevities, 


The greatest occupation in the world is the raising of 
children, including the work of both parent and teacher. 


Some of the most intelligent people that we know are 
invalids who never travel, but who read about foreign 
countries with active interest. 


The history of the Supreme Court at Washington is 
one of the most honorable and dignified chapters in the 
record of the American republic. 


The selections from the article entitled ‘‘The Religion 
of the Sensible American,” printed last week in the 
Christian Register, should have been credited to the 
Hibbert Journal. 


If those who clamor most loudly concerning the con- 
dition of the poor and the sins of society could enforce 
their measures for relief, a general famine would set in 
before the winter was over. 


Our book department we make as honest and imper- 
sonal as our fallible human nature will permit. There- 
fore we are embarrassed and somewhat prejudiced 
against an author who sends a book with a personal 
request for a favorable notice. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Modern French Drama. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Donald Clive Stuart, in the Christian Register for 
November 12, makes an admirable and in many ways 
just reply to my criticism of the modern French drama 
for its flippant treatment of certain moral questions. 
I am, of course, aware that there is a serious drama in 
France; but it is largely concerned with economic and 
sociological problems, such, for instance, as the startling 
decline of the birth-rate in that country. But such plays 
have apparently little interest, or perhaps intelligibil- 
ity, for the American matinee girl or the business man 
“out for the night,” whose one idea seems to be that 
“it is to laugh.” Accordingly, such serious drama, 
of French origin, is not often produced here. From 
what I know of ‘‘The Thief” and ‘‘Samson,” cited with 
approbation by Mr. Stuart, it does not strike me that, 
clever and brilliant as these plays undoubtedly are, the 
cause of morality is specially served by their performance. 
Certainly, ‘‘The Thief” turns on a very disagreeable 
plot; while ‘‘Samson,” even in its ‘‘deodorized version, ” 
strikes one as a rank and sordid melodrama, with little 
moral or philosophical value. Unquestionably it has 
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a sort of brutal strength; but why exhibit it? It reminds 
one of what a witty man said of an extraordinary hat 
worn by a summer girl, ‘‘How queer that she should 
put it right on top of her head where everybody can see 
it)” 

It well may be that these Bernstein dramas are not 
“in the same class as the English and Norwegian plays”’ 
of which I have written, but the practical trouble is that 
these and kindred plays are those which are most fre- 
quently presented in America. It is these which, as it 
were, leave a bad taste in the mouth; and it is these, and 
not, of course, dramas like ‘‘Cyrano”’ and ‘‘L’Aiglon,”’ 
which seemed to justify my possibly rather sweeping 
conclusion. Of course, I by no means expect or desire 
every play to be strictly adapted to the ubiquitous young 
person; but is it too much to ask that the general run of 
dramas presented in our American theatres should be 
healthy, morally sound, and, perhaps, not dealing too 
continuous with one not over-desirable situation? 

Joun A. BELLOWS. 


Good Luck Meeting-house. 


BY MARY H. GRAVES. 


A lone house of worship built about one hundred and 
fifty years ago amid the thick growth of pines skirting 
the sandy shores of East Jersey; an illiterate backwoods- 
man, Thomas Potter by name, the pioneer church builder; 
his chosen preacher, ‘‘a man sent from God, whose name 
was John.” ‘The historic incident thus recalled with 
these several factors duly set forth offers an alluring 
study for the psychological inquirer, so numerously busy, 
alert, and intent in our day. If it could be told in full, 
the true story of the simple, earnest life of Thomas Potter, 
idealist and visionary, might well be worth the reading. A 
native of the thinly settled, long churchless region, 
where his active years were mostly spent in farming, 
fishing, and kindred pursuits, he had prospered in worldly 
affairs, owning besides the comfortable homestead which 
he occupied with his wife many broad acres adjoining 
and also other property... Occasional religious services 
conducted by itinerant evangelists were held in his dwell- 
ing. Unable to read and write, never having been taught 
in his boyhood, Mr. Potter was not only a good listener 
to such Bible readers and gospel preachers as came in 
his way, but was a thinker, too, also somewhat of a seer, 
be it said, and held definite views of his own—‘‘queer 
notions,” they were often called—on theological and 
other questions. Of a devout turn of mind, regarding 
his wealth as the gift of a supremely great and good 
Being, as old age approached he was prompted to glorify 
God and serve his fellow-men by building a house of 
worship to be a union church for the neighborhood. 
The expense of building this meeting-house at Good Luck 
he permitted no one to share with him, although offers 
were made to that effect. After it was completed, a 
comely, substantial structure, preachers of different de- 
nominations and beliefs were heard from its pulpit; but 
not one of them was considered by Mr. Potter as rightly 
presenting the word of truth, the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and his salvation in its fulness. They ‘‘contradicted 
themselves,” he said. 

Years passed by, the missionary for whom he waited 
with the patience of hope failed to appear. The neigh- 
bors, looking upon Potter as an oddity, told him he would 
never see a preacher with sentiments similar to his own. 
His invariable reply was that God would send him one 
in his own good time,—a man of a very different stamp 
from any who had yet preached in his house, 
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His anticipations, as will be shown, were fully realized. 
One day in early autumn, after the dispersion of a dense 
fog that had hidden the coastline and the sea beyond, 
an English brig was seen stranded within the bar. No 
prompt, far-off communication then by wireless electric 
device! Call it telepathy, second sight, cosmic con- 
sciousness, or what you will, Thomas Potter in some way 
was made to feel assured that on this stranded vessel 
was his long-looked-for preacher. By the transferring 
before nightfall of a part of her cargo to a sloop lying 
conveniently near, the brig was lightened; and, with . 
the dawn of a new day bringing flood-tide and an off- 
shore breeze, it was wafted out to the open sea and 
started anew on its course to New York. ‘The sloop, 
be it noted, unable to follow directly in the wake of the 
brig, as ordered by the captain, remained at anchor 
where it had lain during the night. 

Thomas Potter, in the mean time, went about his work 
as usual. Some hours later, standing near his own door, 
assorting the fish he had taken, he was approached by a 
stranger, who, announcing himself as the person that had 
been left in charge of the sloop’s cargo, wanted to buy 
some fish for the boatmen’s supper. Instinctively rec- 
ognizing a divine messenger, Mr. Potter said not a word 
on the subject nearest his heart until after the boatmen’s 
needs had been supplied with a generous hand and the 
stranger had accepted his proffered hospitality for the 
night. In the quiet of the evening hour, by his own 
hearthstone, greeting his guest as a long-expected friend, 
he called upon him to fulfil his destiny by preaching on 
the following Sunday in his little. meeting-house in the 
woods. Astonished beyond measure, thinking himself 
mistaken for another who was to come, the visitor asked, 
“What do you mean, sir?” Potter proceeded to give 
an account of his life, his plans, and his hopes, and then, 
with an impressive ‘‘Thou art the man,’ implied, if not 
uttered, urgently repeated his request. 

“But, my dear sir, you are deceived. I shall never 
preach in this place or anywhere else.’ The speaker, 
however, could not deny that he had sometimes preached, 
and after long and prayerful consideration, the sloop 
being detained for some days by adverse winds, consented 
on Saturday to occupy the pulpit of the Potter meeting- 
house at Good Luck on Sunday morning. 

Under these circumstances did John Murray in Sep- 
tember, 1770, preach his first sermon in America, pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of salvation (or ‘‘redemption,” 
as he often preferred to say) forall. The event so plainly 
foreshadowed and led up to the rise and progress of the 
Universalist Church in the United States that its hun- 
dredth anniversary in September, 1870, was celebrated 
as the centenary of Universalism in America. Verily, 
Thomas Potter ‘‘builded better than he knew’; while 
John Murray, it may well be claimed, by ‘“‘free occupa- 
tion of appointed paths,” ‘‘made good” as a providential 
preacher. 

As told by himself, the story of Murray’s life before he 
left England in his twenty-ninth year is the record mainly 
of religious experiences of the emotional type with the 
usual alternations. A follower successively of Wesley 
and of Whitefield, he was an acceptable lay speaker in 
pious Methodist circles up to the time, probably not long 
after his marriage, when he embraced Universalism, rank 
heresy of those times, taught in London by James Relly, 
as ‘‘a logical consequence of the universal efficacy of 
the death of Christ.” The alienation of friends, the death 
of his wife, following that of their infant son, and various 
troubles that ensued, bore heavily upon him. With 
failure of power to will and to act, life lost its zest, and 
became barely endurable. A neurasthenic, shunning so- 
ciety, with no other purpose than that of secluding him- 
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self for the rest of his earthly period in the wilds of 
America, he embarked on the brig hand-in-hand. The 
voyage proved partially restorative. Even before he 
landed the outlook had become less gloomy. And*now 
that in a strange Jand, accepting the guidance of the 
spirit, he had ‘‘found himself” anew, unknown paths 
opened before him. Of his labors as a missionary in the 
Eastern and Middle States, as an ordained and settled 
minister at Gloucester, Mass., and the founder of organ- 
ized Universalism in this country, of his later pastorate 
in Boston, where in a previous visit he had more than 
once been stoned in the pulpit} and of his brief chaplaincy 
in the Revolution, it is not within the scope of this nar- 
ration to speak. 

While it has remained for the present generation of 
Universalists to mark the grove now standing at Good 
Luck as the birthplace of their religious body, and make 
it, as well they may, a pilgrim shrine at which to enkindle 
anew the smouldering fires of devotion, it is safe to say 
that for many long years no member of that communion 
has preached a gospel identical with that of Murray, 
thus defined, ‘‘Glad tidings of great joy to every creature 
as the purchase of the blood of Immanuel.” (See charge to 
Mr. John Murray at his installation as Pastor and Teacher 
of the First Universal Church, in Boston, October, 1793.) 
Hosea Ballou’s convincing ‘‘Treatise on the Atonement,” 
inculcating more than one hundred years ago Unitarian 
views of God, which soon won general acceptance among 
his followers, holds a place of honor as an epoch-making 
book in the history of modern Universalism. 

Nevertheless, if one may venture the opinion, the heri- 
tage from Murray as a most valuable spiritual asset 
merits recognition at the hands of those who have entered 
into his labors and supplemented them with newer ideas 
and later criticism. His conception of the deity as a 
being of ‘‘unbounded benevolence”’ appears in the Win- 
chester Confession as ‘‘one God, whose nature is love,” 
and now, as ‘‘the universal fatherhood of God,’’ stands 
first among the five points of the cheerful faith. 

Character all-important? Yes, in theology character 
is everything, one may say. From early times to the 
present every true-born-and-bred Universalist ‘‘knows,”’ 
with Jesus and with the Quaker poet, that ‘‘God is 
good.”’ On this rock he builds his church. 

Murray’s sublime faith in Divine Providence, the con- 
scious yielding of his will to that ‘‘ Divinity which shapes 
our ends,” as amply illustrated in his varied experiences, 
implies an habitual sense of the ‘‘presence of God,”’ en- 
joyed not by an anchoret secluded from the world of 
men, but by an active member of society, ‘‘with good 
will doing service.” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Decline of the Ministry. 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


The decrease in the number of candidates for the min- 
istry is sometimes laid to the charge of the theological 
schools. After fifteen years of observation from a post 
in a theological school, I hold the opinion that the chief 
deterrent is found in the economic status of the ministry. 
Even if the support of Unitarian ministers might be 
judged adequate, the straightened life of pastors in other 
churches can prevent the recruiting of the Unitarian 
ministry. The young man who has gone to college with 
the ministry in view may, through educational influences, 
turn to liberalism; but ordinarily the young man before 
going to college has already set aside the vocation of the 
ministry because of the conditions which he has seen in 
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the church of his home. He judges all denominations 
by the one which he knows. And, in gauging the future, 
a sensible youth or his advisers will not look at the ex- 
ceptional circumstances of pastors in rich city churches, 
but at the average condition of the ministers’ life. A 
youth inclined to the service of the churches may lawfully 
consider whether the average pastorate will enable him 
to marry, to educate his children, and to escape penury 
in his old age. He is quite ready to forego wealth, but 
he is entitled to a man’s life. He may read in the news- 
paper the dictum of Prof. Carver of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to the effect that in the United States of to-day 
no man is justified in marrying on less than $800 a year. 
He may also read the uncontradicted statement that the 
average salary of Presbyterian ministers. in Pennsylvania 
is $750. I have been told by trustworthy authority 
that the average salary of Baptist clergymen in Iowa is 
$600. Dr. Leighton Parks reports that in the diocese of 
New York twenty-one clergymen in charge of Episco- 
palian mission churches receive from $410 per annum to 
$1,080. The young man inclined to the ministry may 
know nothing of such averages, but he may know the 
specific case of his own village church—such a case as 
that of a Methodist minister trying to send his daughter 
through college with a salary of only $500 a year. It is 
safe to conclude that the economic hardships of the min- 
ister’s life in the smaller communities dissuade many 
young men from choosing the profession. It is quite 
possible that the average conditions are not as bad as is 
supposed, but it is the supposition that checks the supply 
of the ministry, and neither supposition nor fact is likely 
to be mended until we have a statistical inquiry. Hesi- 
tating young men have sometimes asked me what main- 
tenance they have a right to expect. I am not able to 
answer the question. If the support of the Unitarian 
ministry is adequate, it would be an advantage to know 
the facts and use it with such inquirers. If the support 
is inadequate, the fact should be known to the churches. 
The right to pursue happiness belongs to all men. For 
the minister that ought to mean exemption from the 
snares of riches. The minister and the scholar must 
disengage his soul from the pursuit of wealth. Society 
asks that of him. But the corollary is that society 
must release him from the fear of penury. The model 
has been set by Germany which in all these matters has 
the most sagacious system in the world. If my informa- 
tion is correct, the minimum salary of a pastor in the in- 
ferior parishes of the Evangelical Church of Prussia is 
$750, with the addition of a house. Beginning with such 
a salary, he expects an increase in every third year until 
he reaches a maximum salary of $1,500 a year. If dis- 
abled and obliged to retire, he will have a pension ranging 
from $450 to $1,500, according to length of service. If 
he dies, his widow has a pension ranging from $175 to 
$325, and for orphan children under eighteen years there 
is an additional pension. To this pension fund the 
pastor pays a small annual sum, but the bulk of it comes 
from the churches and the State. I am supposing that 
the minister remains in the lowest class of parishes in 
a Classification based on resources. This apparently is 
the minimum lot; and, considering the lower cost of liv- 
ing in Prussia, the economic superiority of the Prussian 
pastor to the American is evident. An able and educated 
man can bear the conditions of service in the small 
parishes as in our system he cannot. We cannot hope 
to rival the arrangements of a state church with a cen- 
tral treasury to reinforce local resources and a central 
authority to compel local provisions, but we can find 
some appropriate solution to our own problem. Before we 
discuss solutions it is necessary to know the facts. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Perspective. : 


a 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


If dwellers on some other planet scan 

This globe, with all its throngs in seething strife, 
What can the polished lens reveal of man 

Or stress of human life? 


The continents have shrunken to a span; 
The eye may rove the sea, but cannot tell 
If Mauretania’s turbines churn it foam 
Or Spanish caravel; 


“Tf Olaf’s “‘serpent”’ long its trail of white 
Cleaves, darting fiord-ward through the Baltic spume, 
Or fated navy of the Muscovite 
Emerges to her doom; 


When earth glows bright as Martian sunsets fade 
From Martian telescopes alike are hid, 
Chicago’s columbaria of hade 
And Cheop’s pyramid. 


Only where prairie acres westward swell 
From Mississippi to the mountains’ feet, 

A darkening line, each year, may vaguely tell 

Of quickening fields of wheat. 


If these should fail, the crowded city starves, 
The galleons that sail the trackless brine 
Unburthened all, rust at their empty wharves 

But for that darkening line. 


Must we from some remoter planet gaze 
Before we recognize amidst the strife 

Of living, ’neath its struggle in the haze, 
The needful things of life? 


The Manner of Man. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


“No,” said Barton, ‘‘I have never taken much stock 
in religion because of the kind of people I see in the 
churches. Not but there are plenty of good people in the 
churches,’’ he hastened to add, ‘‘but there are some that 
even you must admit are sorry enough to shake one’s 
belief in religion.” : 

It was the same old, old argument, and yet Barton 
knew better. Henson was sure of that. He was usually 
a just man and reasonable—not at all the kind of fellow 
to hide behind a blind. ‘They were alone before Barton’s 
fire, and had talked down to the fundamentals of life. 
They were old friends and spoke freely as only old friends 
can. Henson was a Christian, Barton was not. Both 
were strong, moral, upright men. 

“Ts that really your conviction?’ asked Henson. 
“Or is it merely an excuse you have heard so often you 
use it as a habit?” 

“T admit it does not sound original.” Barton laughed. 
“Still” —thoughtfully—‘‘I agree with it—yes, it ex- 
presses my conviction on the subject.” 

“You do not mean, of course,’ said Henson, ‘‘to 
condemn the church and discredit religion because a few 


_ hypocrites and pretenders wear the Christian livery as a 


disguise?” ; 

“Oh, no, certainly not. I know any good cause will 
have imitators and counterfeiters in its wake, and the 
cause is not to blame. What I mean is, there are so 
many people genuinely religious—so far as we can judge 
—who are yet such poor sticks that it seems to me to 
upset the claims put forward for religion.” 

“For instance ?’’ queried Henson. 


“Take Pete Dicks, for an example. Pete is genu- 


inely religious, isn’t he?” 
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“Yes, I believe he is.” 

“Well, you must admit he is ‘a mighty ornery sort of 
human critter.” You would not depend on his word if 
anything important was at stake; you would not trust 
him with even a hundred dollars without security; you 
would not give him a particular job of work to do; you 
would not want him to represent this town in a conven- 
tion; you would not trust his judgment; nor, had he mar- 
ried your daughter, would you expect her to ever be 
happy. Now would you?” 

_ “No, I, would not. I admit all that your questions 
imply. Yet have you ever thought what manner of 
man Pete is by nature?” 

“He is weak, of course.”’ 

‘Yes, you can see that in his face; and he is also ex- 
citable, easily influenced, naturally lazy, and has a child’s 
love for display and lack of judgment. Do you know of 
any other man in town of just this temperament?” 

“TI don’t recall any just now.” 

“Burt Collins,” suggested Henson. ‘Burt is exactly 
the same type of man.” 

‘‘Bah!”’—Barton laughed,—‘‘don’t mention Collins 
tome. It makes me sick to think of him. That maud- 
lin beast met me on the street one night, and he was so 
full there was not room for me to get by. He fell on my 
neck and wept for joy—told me how much he loved me, 
and how badly he needed a quarter for another drink. 
I had to call a policeman before I got away from him.” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said Henson, ‘‘he is in jail more than half his 
time. Part of his family has gone to the bad, and the 
rest live on charity. His home is too bad to describe. 

“As I told you, Bert and Pete are exactly the same 
type. I knew them when they were lads, and they 
were as near alike in tastes and dispositions as twin 
brothers. 

‘“Pete professed religion and stuck toit. As you say, 
he is not the highest type of man by any means; but he 
works, he stays out of jail. His family has enough to 
eat and wear and is fairly respectable. He has some 
credit at the grocery store, and I really believe, in spite of 
Pete’s weakness and bad taste, he does considerable 
good among his fellow-workers. You must admit that is 
a great deal better than Burt—and between the two I 


‘have an idea you would choose Pete for a son-in-law.” 


“It might have just happened that Pete got the start,” 
said Barton. 

‘‘Give another instance, and let us see,” suggested 
Henson. 

‘Take Luke Harris then—an entirely different sort of 
man. Luke seems very earnest in his devotions: I 
suppose you believe him a religious man?” 

‘Ves, I think he is.” 

‘‘And yet he is one of the hardest-fisted old codgers 
in the community. Never fed a tramp in his life; doesn’t 
believe in helping a fellow in hard luck; encourages them 
to be shiftless. ‘Tries to beat every man he deals with: 
close-mouthed, close-fisted, cold-hearted—just the sort 
of man I despise.” 

‘“‘T think most of us dislike that manner of man,” con- 
ceded Henson. ‘‘There is another of the same kind in 
town—Old Hick Plummer. 

‘‘Now Harris is close,—it hurts a fellow of that sort to 
see a dollar go anywhere except into an old stocking,—yet, 
in spite of that, he gave twenty-five dollars to the Orphans’ 
Home. He actually knocked off the interest on the widow 
Jones’s mortgage, and he gave a little to the church this 
year. Yes, and he gave fifty dollars toward the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building. , 

“Hick Plummer would not do any of those things. 
He would not even buy his daughter a dress to be married 
in. And, while Moran was sick, he advertised the mort- 
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gage foreclosure in an obscure paper, and, although, 
the place was half paid for, when Moran got up, he found 
his home sold out from over his head. 

“Vou must admit there is a great deal of difference 
between the two men, and it is alJ in the favor of Luke 
Harris. And you can take any number of examples, 
and it will always be that way. Take a Christian and 
then find the same type of man who is not a Christian, 
and the religious man is the best every time. 

“You see,’ continued Henson, earnestly, ‘“you make 
the mistake so often made of blaming the spirit for the 
inherited and acquired frailties and weaknesses of the 
flesh. Even Christians do this sometimes and lose 
faith. 

‘Religion does not change the shape of a man’s head 
or the capacity of his brain. It does not make a habit- 
inflamed stomach easy, nor a hobnailed liver as pink as 
a child’s. It does not make an ignorant man into a 
Solon, nor does it make a small one great. 

‘It merely works on the material it finds, changing the 
heart of the man from evil to good, turning his tastes 
from unclean to clean. It helps him master himself, 
and in that helps him make the most of all his natural 
faculties and his opportunities. To the hard man it 
brings the softening power of love; to the stingy it gives 
an impulse to give; to the weak it offers help to grow 
strong. A man is still handicapped by all his natural 
infirmities, still subject to his old appetites and weak- 
nesses, but with this difference, the man now has both 
the will and the offer of help to overcome these, and 
make the best of himself. 

‘“‘Not all at once does he conquer, and then only in his 
own way, and according to his natural ability and bent. 
He will never entirely win in the flesh, but religion has 
given him a new impulse, a new touch, a new desire to 
help his fellow-men and serve God. This touch brings 
“sweetness and light into his daily life and gives him hope 
and courage for the struggle with his weakness; for he 
has the sure promise that he will finally be victor.”’ 

MEADVILLE, Mo, 


The Sphere of Silence. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


-Reading the other day a tribute of Robert Collyer’s 
to his friend, I was struck by the remark that, though he 
knew his friend intimately, they had never had what 
would be called a discussion of religion. We each knew, 
he said, that the other accepted the truth revealed to 
him and bowed reverently before that which is still a 
mystery. It was an illuminating remark, and goes far 
to explain the slight stir made everywhere by liberal 
religion. It is not noisy: it is not garrulous. Its dev- 
otees never feel that Bibles and baptisms, churches and 
sacraments are the heart of the matter. If they did, they, 
too, would pull the sleeve and point to the sanctuary, 
and be concerned about their neighbor’s orthodoxy. 
Their faith is farther back. It resides in a sense of trust 
that is too deeply grounded to tell the history of it, and 
that partakes too much of the nature of awe and silent 
acquiescence in the inevitable to be largely discussed. 

Matthew Arnold, in a striking poem, told how, when he 
should come to die, he wanted no doctor of the soul to 
stand and talk to him. He wanted simply to be moved 
near the window, where he could look out and view the 
wide aérial landscape and feel the universe his home. 
Thus gazing, thus feeling, all in silence, he surmised he 
should grow composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear, will- 
ing to let his spirit go. The immortal hope, in his 
opinion, was a thing too bewildering to be the theme of 
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surface talk and too much the still low music of the heart 
to attempt a justification of it. Let it be an unspoken 
mystery. : ; 

Here is one of the’sublimest facts of life, that its para- 
mount concerns, when we look toward them from the 
regions where they gloriously appear, forbid being the 
object of conversation or even of speech. How was it 
when you stood in rapt communion with God and tried 
to formulate your petition? The excellence of the 
moment vanished, with difficulty to reappear. The 
highest prayer is unuttered prayer, the soul simply on 
its knees looking up, sensible of a gratitude, a hope, a 
need, too great to give it expression. The purest worship 
is silent worship, where no voice breaks in to give defi- 
niteness to the thought that is expanding to take in the 
infinity ef God: — 

This sphere of silence encircling the soul in the power 
of which we look up and listen, but do not speak, what 
does it mean? That we are, first of all, children of God, 
then brothers one of another; that we owe, first of all, 
our allegiance to him, wherefrom our mutual service fol- 
lows. The silence of the soul on any account means that, 
when it occurs in virtue of imperfect sympathy, the heart 
standing apart by that to which it has wedded itself, it 
argues the primary claims of truth, of duty, of God. The 


sphere of silence, when two are in perfect accord, argues: 


still the primary of these claims; for it is only through 
them, our common interests, our common reverence, that 
we attain unto such intimate communion. } 
Forgetting all else and looking unto God, we proclaim 
our kinship to him: drawing nigh to him we draw nigh to 
one another. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Home and Character. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


One of the most beautiful words in the world is ““home,”’ - 


but it is never more beautiful than the soul of its occu- 
pant. It is the photograph of mother and father formed 
in the same camera. They reappear in lovely rooms, in 
sweet rest, and in children’s faces. One man is not a 
unit, neither is one woman; but the family is the only 
unit of human life. The modern reading should be, They 
twain, including a half-dozen boys and girls, make one. 
The family is not only one, it should move as one. The 
discourse should be to the family. The family should go 
to the church or lecture asa family. And we believe that 
Brown University has rediscovered an old truth that the 
family should go to school together. Our schools have 
done quite too much in the way of separating parents 
and children and lifting responsibility from the former, 
while the sense of obligation has been enfeebled in the 
latter. 

A mother who sends her children away from home to 
find religion had as well send them abroad to find love. 
The best thing the old Hebrews, and for that matter all 
ancient nations, could think of was plenty of children 
and a long life. The modern idea of despising this earth 
and calling heaven the true home undermines the best 
ideal of life. Home is heaven: it is the only heaven you 
will ever find. It embraces all that you can describe as 
heavenly. You can conceive nothing better than the 
perpetuity of what has constituted a better and noble 
home. It is school; it is church; it is peace and rest and 
hope and progress. There the babe becomes the man. 

A good home must be a place of retreat and seclusion,— 
a real nest, not much unlike that of the goldfinch’s which 
is built outside your window. American homes are not 
Private enough. They are built on the street. They 
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breathe the public dust and use a common atmosphere. 
Life.is lived in them largely in the communal way. 
They all see the common sights and even smell common 
odors. We must learn to get out of the herding method 
and let the family differentiate itself. 

The good home, the real home, requires also unity of 
purpose. There has been a big blunder made somewhere 
when the children cannot find their highest joy, their fun, 
and their social ease in company with their parents. 
The blunder is just as serious when parents lose their 
childlike instincts and sentiments, and desire to get rid 
of their children. It is a fearful household that works 
on the principle that the younger naturally cannot associ- 
ate with the old. Friendship of the richest fervor exists 
between all ages, and there is no love finer than that which 
has existed between the well-ripened and the pupils. 

The good home should be a training school of souls, 
and it should be equally careful of the body. Parents 
begin their education over again when the babes begin 
to come. They thought themselves well educated when 
they graduated somewhere, but now a new world opens 
before them. The new lessons are patience, truthfulness, 
self-restraint, and self-government. Parents should never 
harness themselves up too closely with conservatism. 
A person who expects to be a mortal ought to be a boy 
at eighty. It belongs to the parent to teach nature. 
Some one writes a poem about a star or a tear, and your 
boy is set to read it at school. At home teach him to 
read the star itself, and, above all, to abhor causing his 
father or mother a tear. Teach him to observe. Teach 
him to see accurately and to distinguish. We have made 
a mistake. Home is the true school, and all we do there 
must bear on education. That is certainly not home 
where the chief end is to feed, to buy, to sell, and to spend. 
You turn your home into a cheap shop, a retail shop of 
small wares. 

“Mother” and ‘‘father’’ are the two most marvellous 
words invented or discovered. ‘‘Mother’? means maker, 
creator, moulder,—maker of body and soul. The old the- 
ology said ‘that only our bodies were born, and then God 
picked out, souls to put into them. When a good many 
were born at a time, confusion sometimes arose, and the 


wrong soul got into the wrongbody. A better knowledge’ 


of our make-up shows that the soul also is born, and that 
from its inception it is under the making power of the 
mother. Heredity is one of the incontrovertible facts of 
human nature. The mother, in her child, is reproducing 
herself, her moods, her passions, her powers, her honor, 
and her shame. ‘The father in modern life has too largely 


‘shunted family responsibility. The real father is the 


real gentleman. In fact, home is where there must be 
the most complete co-operation. ‘There it is that woman 
must share the man’s work and man the woman’s work. 
The higher our civilization, the less wide are the lines 
of demarcation between the sexes. ._Woman becomes 
stronger and more self-reliant, man more gentle and true 
to amenities of home life. It is only the middle passage 
between barbarism and enlightenment where woman, 
throwing off the wraps and blankets of her master, has 
to fight for the privilege to do something more intellectual 
and to her taste. At the same time man slowly leaves 
his drunken brawls to sit beside his wife when the angels 
are born. 

‘There are house builders and house owners who never 
have a home. They build in brick and build in wood, 
but they do not understand the idea of quiet chambers 
for love and peace. As far as possible a family should 
grow its own house, and it should be the expression of its 
own growth. Nothing is more to be regretted than 
temporary abodes. Nothing is sacred. The holiest 
passages of life are wasted. The quiet chamber where 
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the mother reached out her arms and wept a welcome 
to a new soul becomes only a lodging-room. Ideas, 
loves, hopes, get to be like the bedding that is dragged 
from street to street on moving days. Our laboring 
classes should, above all others, be encouraged to fixity 
of homes. Every family that grows into a cottage, with 
roses and clematis and a garden, abhor strikes. The 


-man who never goes home is ready for going anywhere. 


Life, 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but the moans come double; 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 
With the smiles to warm and the tears to refresh us, 
And joy seems sweeter when cares come after, 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter; 
And that is life! 
—Paul L, Dunbar. 


Christianity and Democracy. 


[The following paper by Dr. Fremantle will be read with 
interest by people in America. Dr. Fremantle has often 
been called the most distinguished preacher in the Eng- 
lish pulpit at this time. 2H. E. H.] 


A great deal is said in the present day about ‘‘The 
Church and Democracy,” ‘‘The Church and Labor,” 
“The Church and Popular Amusements.” Unfortu- 
nately, the idea of ‘‘the Church” is apt to be limited 
to the system of public worship and the persons who 
administer it. It is not likely that the democracy will 
busy itself with questions of dogma or ritual; but it 
cannot think lightly of the Christian spirit, nor can 
those who wish to live in that spirit turn aside from 
democratic movements. So long, no doubt, as we think 
of Christianity as an external element introduced here 
and there into human affairs, we may keep these two 
powers apart; we may preach and pray and think of 
heaven, and leave social movements to go their own 
way. But religious men have learned to look upon 
Christianity as the redemptive force for the uplifting 
of mankind, and they cannot be indifferent to .any of 
the movements which sway the thoughts and actions of 
the masses; nor can the strivings of those who by their 
own efforts are rising to power be viewed with any but 


‘a sympathetic eye, so long as the good of the whole 


community is kept in view. 

We may even claim a closer union between these 
two powers of Democracy and the Spirit of Christ. No 
doubt, if we limit our conception of Christianity to 
the professions of the churches and their worshippers, 
the breach may seem absolute; but, since Christ never 
spoke a word about church-going, it is clear that that 
cannot be the test of a Christian, and, since he did 
speak constantly of justice, truth, and beneficence, and 
said that all religion was summed up in love to God 
and to man, and that men will be judged by the prac- 
tical deeds of kindness which they have done, it is to 
those latter qualifications that we must look when we 
speak of Christianity. And who can say that they are 
absent from the organs of modern democracy? 

Not only so, but the object of Christianity is to set 
up among men what Christ and the prophets and apostles 
called the kingdom of God; and, if we ask the meaning 
they attached to this we have it in the words of Saint 
Paul, ‘‘The kingdom of God is . . . righteousness and 
peace and joy.” Is not this precisely what is aimed at 
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by democratic movements? ‘Take the motto which ex- 
presses their aim, ‘‘Liberty, equality, fraternity.” Are 
not these the things which Saint Paul aimed at when he 
said that we are not to be the servants of men, that for 
Christians there is no difference of race or condition or 
sex, and that we are members one of another? Or take 
the whole reform movement and the emancipation of 


one class after another by the grant of the franchise, © 


what is it but the determination that, by each section 
of the community having power to express its needs, no 
injustice shall be done to any? Take, again, the word 
‘‘socialism,’’? so dreaded by some, so idolized by others. 
Must we not admit that its motto is entirely a Christian 
one, ‘‘From each man according to his ability, to each 
man according to his needs’? No doubt there is much 
in it to be explained, and much to be added for its com- 
pletion; but, if all men would unselfishly and ungrudg- 
ingly give all his best to the service of the community, 
and every man could, in recompense, receive what he 
needs according to a just judgment of his requirements, 
we should have, at least as regards the outward sphere, 
a very perfect society. ) 

This is not a forced approximation of two rival powers: 
they are parts of the same movement of thought and 
energy. Men like Robert Owen and George Jacob 
Holyoake were inspired with the same enthusiasm of 
humanity which actuated William Wilberforce and 
Lord Shaftesbury; and we may venture to believe that 
Christ would have recognized them, and will say to 
each of them, What you have done to my brethren you 
have done to me. 

What, then, is wanted? Why. cannot- Christian 
people be content to join in the labor organizations as 
they are, without introducing anything more definite as 
religion? Why should we not do away with religious 
teaching or public worship, since the life, and not the 
profession, is true religion, and the spirit of Christ is 
of so much greater value than the special ideas about 
him which have formed the churches and sects? 

The chief reason is that the organizations which are 
formed for special political or social objects are far too 
narrow. They do not cover the whole ground. One 
may be an enthusiastic supporter of Women’s Suffrage 
or of an Eight Hours Bill, but there are things much 
more important than these; namely, the spirit in which 
we advocate them, and the general interests of the com- 
munity and of mankind. If one trade seeks its own 
interest at the expense of others, it becomes unjust and 
tyrannical. 
join in a common movement of his trade is acting a 
selfish part. What, then, is the trade which should go 
its own way to the disadvantage of the community but 
a corporation of blacklegs? ‘There are other interests 
than those of labor; and, if all wage-earners could com- 
bine simply for their own advantage without regard to 
the claims of knowledge or culture or statesmanship, or 
the interests of the empire or of the community of 
nations, they may become an unjust power, and the 
proper balance of social forces may be upset. And, if 
this one-sided course should be- pursued with violence, 
we might have the scenes of the French Revolution 
enacted over again. In all human affairs we have to 
consider not merely what is to be done, but in what 
manner it is to be done: and it is here that the spirit 
of Christ vindicates its supremacy. ‘The spirit of justice 
and of love is more important than wealth or power. 
Nor can any great movement for the good of mankind 
he carried through without the support of unselfish devo- 
tion, of which the self-sacrifice of Christ is the abiding 
source. 

On the other hand, we have to guard against a danger 
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which is felt whenever Christianity is named. It is 
this: that the spirit of Christ is thowght of far too much 
as connected with the organizations for public worship 
and its adjuncts, separate from the larger interests of 
mankind, so that it appears to men as something ab- 
normal, having little or no relation to practical interests, 
—something which denaturalizes human life and divides 
human society,—and, again, as being necessarily bound 
up with the system administered by the clergy, so that we 
have two warring powers, each claiming our allegiance, and 
the moral world is divided into two camps, not on the 
ground of the everlasting conflict of good and evil, but 
on that of the religious and the secular life. Of this 
latter conflict Christ and the Bible know nothing: in 
the former we must all take part. » 

Christianity is spoken of very commonly as if it were 
a new element thrust at a particular time into the life 
of mankind, instead of being, as represented in the 
Bible, the realization of the ‘‘purpose of the ages.” 
But modern thought allows for an immanent God work- 
ing through the whole creation and through all man- 
kind. It allows us to think of Christ as the centre and 
culmination of this process. ‘‘God gave the spirit 
without measure to him,” but he also gave the same 
spirit to others before and after in their measure. ‘This 
permits us to think of humanity asa whole, every mem- 
ber of which has some function in the great body, while 
yet it justifies the special adoration which we pay to 
Christ as the source and centre of life. We desire that 
ali men and all organizations should be Christians, not 
so that they may join in a special and separate body of 
worshippers, but that their whole life may be actuated 
by the spirit of sacrifice and of universal love which was 
in him. And the church then becomes not a separate 
body, the organ of a special function, but the whole 
of mankind so far as they share that spirit. 

Human Society? That is a vast expression; and it 
implies not merely fortuitous collections of individuals, 
but organized aggregates, especially nations and their 
governments. But to these, since the triumph of con- 
stitutionalism, applies all that we have said in reference 
to democratic movements. Whether they work on a 
‘monarchical or a distinctly popular basis, whether, and 
to what extent, they admit the principle of socialism, 
is not of primary importance. What is vital is the 
spirit of justice and of love. That spirit is inculcated, 
though with varied thoroughness, by all the different 
church organizations. They all need for their own 
efficiency, as well as for the good of mankind, the broad, 
universal spirit which said that not in one place or 
mode is true.worship to be found, but everywhere, if it 
be in spirit and in truth, and which has for its ideal 
‘‘one flock and one Shepherd.” When the churches 
and their clergy imbibe that spirit, they will find nothing 
to make them stand aloof from any form of government 
and nothing to make the nations and their governments 
repudiate them. ‘This process is going on more rapidly 
than is commonly recognized. The late Pan-Anglican 
Congress and Conference (which we may take as typical 
of a general movement) had for their chief note Service, 
not dominion, and their interest in all social questions 
showed that what was meant by Service was not the in- 
culcation of special tenets as modes of worship, but the 
sincere wish to minister to the social needs of mankind 
in the manner we are now advocating. Should this dis- 
position ripen and bear fruit throughout the churches, 
we may look forward to the cessation of mutual suspicions 
and the working of the Christian nation in unity for the 
attainment of the things which are aimed at by the 
democratic movement under the impulse of divine justice 
and divine love.—The Nation, London. : 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Useful Knowledge and Education. 


I wish that some competent person would write a 
history of the five and twenty years which passed about 
midway between the years 1800 and 1900. Speaking 
roughly of that period, both in England and in America, 
it might be called the ‘‘Useful Knowledge” period. 
Jeremy Bentham and his crew were worshipping the God- 
dess Utility, and Knowledge came to the forefront with 
the impertinence of a well-recommended débutante. We 
had Useful Knowledge societies; we had Useful Knowl- 
edge cyclopedias; we had Useful Knowledge lectures. 
Even schools and universities were to be investigated as 
to whether their studies were useful or not. Why teach 
boys about Helen and Paris, or about Ulysses and 
Aineas? It is much better for the boy to know that a 
plus 6 minus c multiplied by d divided by e equals x + y 
—z, ete., than it is to know about Troas and Ithaca. 

Even the preachers were a little blinded by the light 
of the new conflagration. Angels and archangels must 
have wept when they saw men who had seen the vision 
and knew what was real in life appearing to think, that 
if you taught the multiplication table and its cognate con- 
trivances enough to boys and girls, you would keep them 
out of the state prison. . 

It was then that that unfortunate word ‘‘culture’’ 
came into free use. If only it could be swept from the 
language for the next fifty years! 

We can afford to laugh at the ‘‘Useful Knowledge” 
delusion now because even experiment has disowned it. 
Treatises of no more pretence than ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land”’ which exposed the insufficiency of mere intellect- 
ual education, find sympathetic readers, and so in their 
way prove their own utility. 

But those of us who really hope that the world may be- 
come better, and are not satisfied that it should become 
wiser, have a great work to do, especially in the schools. 
Children and their teachers alike must be made to see 
what all text-books, all dictionaries and grammars, all 
abridgments and elements, are for. People must be 
taught to live and not be satisfied if they only remember 
or describe. We must educate boys and girls, and we 
must not be satisfied to instruct them. 

But we have arrayed against us, by this time, a well- 
trained and organized army of Instructors. The sup- 
position is deeply ingrained which teaches employers 
to employ workmen simply for what they know, quite 
forgetful of the importance of finding out what they are. 

Now, the Religious Education Association of America 
has formed itself of people who want to uplift the day 
schools, the evening schools, the high schools,—even the 
Sunday-schools, the colleges, the universities, the book- 
makers, and the journalists,—so that instruction shall 
always be interwoven with education. This Associa- 
tion has made large plans, and it has found sympathy, 
right and left, in quarters sometimes where it did not ex- 
pect such sympathy. On the other hand, it has fallen 
in once and again with the cold shoulders and the in- 
difference of people whose God expected better things 
of them. I inquired once of the master mechanic who 
was the head of a ‘“‘reform school,” how three hundred boys 
were engaged on Sunday. He told me with pride that 
on the last Sunday all those boys had been studying the 
plague of flies, and that the next Sunday would be de- 

voted to the plague of boils and blains. 
A little conversation showed that, if those boys re- 
mained in the institution three years, a Sunday would 
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come round when they might study the Sermon on the 
Mount. This anecdote seems almost too absurd to put 
in print, but we have not a reader who cannot match it 
by an equal absurdity if he has had to watch over a 
family of children. 

In whatever possible way, we must all try to make 
that mysterious gnome or genie called the General Public 
understand that the Religious Education Society is en- 
gaged in a business more important than trade or manu- 
facture or discovery or invention or instruction. It is 
more important because, till people know how to live, 
it is of little import whether they know how to buy and 
sell, how to walk or how to ride, how to read or how 
to multiply. The annual volume which the Association 
has just now published at Chicago is on “Education and 
National Character.”’ The title-page gives the names of 
Dr. Francis Peabody, of Messrs. Abbott, Gladden, and 
King as among the authors. But these are only four of 
nearly forty gentlemen who have taken different subjects 
on the place which the highest Education,—that is, 
Religious Education,—occupies in the formation of the 
national character. As I express my own great pleasure 
that the Association has done this, I like to quote what 
the poet Lowell said to Guizot on the life of the American 
Nation: ‘‘Mr. Guizot asked me, How long do you think 
the American Republic will endure? My answer was, 
So long as the ideas of the founders continue to be domi- 
nant. Of course, I explained in conversation with 
Guizot that by ‘ideas’ I meant also the traditions of those 
men in government and in morals.” 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


The true proof of the inherent nobleness of our com- 
mon nature is in the sympathy it betrays with what is 
noble wherever crowds are collected. Never believe the 
world is base: if it were so, no society could hold together 
for a day.—Bulwer-Lytton. 


Fd 


Flatter not thyself in thy faith to God if thou wantest 
charity for thy neighbor; and think not thou hast charity 
for thy neighbor if thou wantest faith to God. Where 
they are not both together, they are both wanting: they 
are both dead if once divided.—Quarles. 


od 


Meditative self-knowledge is the true school of rever- 
ence, of sympathy, of hope, and of immovable humility; 
for there we see, side by side, what we are and what we 
ought to be; for there, too, we meet spirit to spirit the 
Almighty Holiness that lifts us to himself.—/ames Mar- 
tineau. 

Pad 

Every human soul has the germ of some flowers within; 
and they would open if they could only find sunshine 
and free air to expand in. I always told you that not 
having enough of sunshine was what ailed the world. 
Make people happy, and there will not be half the quar- 
relling or a tenth part of the wickedness there is.— 


Mrs. L. M. Child. 
Pd 


It is the pure in heart who see purity and whom it 
makes happy. It is those who love who can know 
love, and to whom it is unbounded fjoy. It is they 
who are of the truth, who hear truth’s voice, to whom it 
is the music of the world. It is they who see, and know, 
and hear these things who become consciously at one 
with God.—Stopford A, Brooke. 
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Saved by Hope. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


I wish to commend to the readers of the 
Register a booklet which has recently been 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co., with the 
significant title, “A Letter of Hope.” The 
preface, written by the rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, has given to some persons 
the wrong impression that the author, Hope 
Lawrence has been a patient of Dr. Worcester. 
The writer herself puts forth the modest 
claim that she is only relating experiences 
in which an Infinite Power, entirely outside 
herself, enabled her to win some psychical 
victories over physical ills. Her pastor says, 
in his suggestive preface, that the attitude 
of the author is simply “ardent faith in God 
and an intelligent willingness to accept 
whatever help may come from man.’”’ Per- 
haps her way of treating her malady is more 
clearly shown by a passage in the book in 
which she writes: ‘‘Doctors say, ‘While 
there is life, there is hope.’ I propose turning 
this saying round, While there is hope there 
is life. Hope cures more diseases than 
medicine.” 

Her own malady—disease of the lungs— 
came upon her at an early age, when she 
was ready to enter college. ‘The first habits 
which she formed as barriers against the ad- 
vance of this disease were praying much for 
others (‘loving one’s neighbors on one’s 
knees’), and giving God simple praise for 
what he is. The first habit kept her from be- 
coming self-centred, while the second opened 
the way for the divine strength to flow in 
upon her soul. Her thought of God, she says, 
was never separated from that of Christ, as 
the perfect manifestation of the divine 
strength; and she adds that help came to 
her also ‘‘from thinking of other exemplifiers 
of great power and by recalling their lives.” 

Her first attack of pulmonary trouble was 
cured by living an outdoor life, under the 
direction of a physician who was far in ad- 
vance of the times; but overexertion caused 
a relapse and a breakdown involving the 
whole nervous system. The story of the 
efforts which she made to help those who 
were trying to restore her to health is an il- 
luminating record of the ways and means 
whereby an invalid may be cured by an 
intelligent hope seconded by a sustaining 
faith and a willingness to accept all human 
helps. 

Incidentally the author discusses the 
problem of ‘‘suggestion,’’ the hindrances 
which arise when the doctor and the minister 
pull apart, and the great good which is 
effected when they work in harmony. She 
also relates with interesting details some 
of the little things which she discovered 
or invented whereby she was assisted in 
reaching the ‘“‘pleasant land’’ of health. 

When the crisis of her malady came, she 
underwent an operation so severe that many 
physicians feared she would not live through 
it. That she did live was, she says, in no 
sense a miracle. It was due first to God’s 
blessing, and then to the skill of the doctors 
and surgeons augmented by her own uncon- 
scious habits of mind and soul. 

Enough has been said of the book before 
us to show the trend of its author’s thought 
and the purport of her little volume which 
she playfully calls her ‘‘shadow-self.”” One 
reference, however, to an experience of her 
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girlhood will have such interest for many of 
the Register’s readers as to warrant its re- 
lation here. Her father being a Lutheran 
clergyman and her mother a member of the 
Episcopal Church, the differences in their 
religious beliefs greatly puzzled the in- 
quiring child. By way of solving this puz- 
zle her father took her one day to the top 
of a hill, from which in the general view 
which the summit commanded all the walls 
and fences that divided the estates on the 
hillsides had disappeared. Calling her at- 
tention to this fact, and to the lesson which 
it illustrates, he said: ‘“‘Remember the vi- 
sions you received when you were high up. 
Live much on the height. Be often alone 
with God.” We need feel no surprise that a 
child thus nurtured became in her time of 
invalidism a conqueror through hope. 


Literature. 

A Boox oF Prayers. By Charles Gordon 
Ames. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. $1.50 net.—A wise and good man, 
possessing, too, much keenness of observation, 
recently said, “I have just met Dr. Ames, 
and, in talking with him, it seemed to me 
that here was a normal man.” After a 
minute’s reflection, the present writer 
answered, ‘‘Yes, I suppose that is so, if it 
is ‘normal’ for a man to feel that he is a 
child of God, and to act in accordance with 
that high faith.’ Yes, “a normal man!” 
Yet this normal state is somehow so un- 
common that, when we see any one living 
in it, as it were in the very sunshine of God, 
so that this sunlight fairly radiates from his 
face, from his words, from his life, we are 
stricken dumb, as in the presence of a mir- 
acle. Now these prayers—which it was 
certainly a most happy thought to collect— 
are just the natural expression of this nor- 
mal man talking with God, as a child with 
his father, whom he trusts and loves, and to 
whom, without a shadow of fear, he can say 
what is in his heart. But of course this 
is not all. There is here, as in everything 
Dr. Ames does, the salt of originality, the 
shining of that flame which is genius. For 
that is what he has, a genius for religion, 
and for making other people feel religious, — 
perhaps the highest service one human soul 
can render another. These prayers are full 
of this often sudden and flashing illumination. 
For example: “We live ...it a universe 
where we may dwell as thy dear children at 
home. We pray that our lives may be con- 
formed to the beautiful order.” ‘It is for 
thee alone to give. And dost thou not lovea 
cheerful receiver???’ (How much harder it 
is to receive amiably than to give cheer- 
fully!) ‘‘O Eternal One, busiest of beings, 
yet dwelling in unbroken peace, may we not 
learn from thee to find rest in our work?’ 
“Tn mercy to our dulness thou hast raised 
up anointed ones, .. . interpreting to us the 
parables of the world and the soul.” Often 
and again the preacher prays for a sound 
mind, for the illumination of sound knowl- 
edge, that superstitions may vanish, and 
that we may “‘live in thy world with no ser- 
vile and degrading fear, but with the happy 
confidence of the dutiful child at home.” 
It is a sound, sane, and sober religion that we 
find here, but always touched by the trans- 
figuring power of joy. Its keynote is, “How 
good it is to be here on this round globe 
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among the stars!’”? Why good? Because 
“here we may find the beginnings of every- 
thing we yet know how to hope or pray 
for,” and ‘“‘by the wise culture of our gar- 
den’”’ may learn to love better God and our 
fellow-men. ‘These, then, are some of the 
distinguishing qualities of these original and 
beautiful prayers. They are not just like 
the wonderful prayers of Theodore Parker, 
any more than the two men are alike; 
but they are the nature expression of 
the normal man, the child of God, at 
home in God’s great universe, feeling how 
good it is to be alive here, and how glad he 
is that he can“help a little to make other 
understand something of 
the miracle of life, its beauty and its glory. 


THE Sea or Farts. By Milton Reed. 


Boston: American Unitarian Association. . 
80 cents net.—Starting with Matthew 
Arnold’s beautiful description in Dover 


Beach of the sea of faith which was once 
“at the full,” but of which we now “only 
hear the melancholy long-withdrawing roar,” 
—a statement whose truthfulness our author 
begs to doubt,—Mr. Reed strives to show the 
real course of religious faith through the 
centuries. Perhaps the thirteenth century 
may be called the special age of faith, when 
the great cathedrals were built, universities 
wete founded, and some of the noblest 
Latin hymns were sung—to say nothing of 
the appearance of such eminent saints as 
Saint Francis and Thomas 4 Kempis. But 
this statement is really delusive. Wars 
flourished, there was terrible poverty, with 
abominable wickedness in high places. 
Our own century is nearer the golden age 
than that. Indeed, says Mr. Reed, in sev- 
eral strong passages, ours is the true age 
of faith. ‘Our social life, our industrial 
order, our most sacred spiritual conscious- 
ness, are built upon faith. Without faith 
they could not exist. Never did men have 
greater confidence in each other and in the 
future of the race.” Again: “In spite of 
all superficial indifference, religion is not fall- 
ing into decrepitude. Religion and faith ... 
will assume more and more lovely colors.” 
There are many felicitous passages in this 
monograph. For instance, this keen judg- 
ment of Matthew Arnold, which, in spite of 
the great critic’s undoubted sincerity, is 
probably just. Arnold’s method in religion 
“has led to some strange inconsistencies, 
to some intellectural and moral tragedies. 
If there be any one thing with which one 
should not palter in a double sense, it is the 
spirit of truth.”” We do not recall this 
characteristic story of Emerson who had 
asked how many religious faiths were repre- 
sented in Williamstown, Mass., and, before 
he could be answered statistically, gave ut- 
terance to this oracular utterance: “‘Three 
thousand five hundred people: three thou- 
sand five hundred faiths. Let yours not 
come from tradition. ... The effort should 
be evermore to widen the circle, so as to 
admit ventilation. Seek, first, spirit, and, 
second, spirit, and third, and evermore, 
spirit.” We are glad to note the writer’s 
fairness toward the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which, he says, ‘‘there has always been a 
distinct human edge. It has understood 
human nature. When it was allied with the 
highest thought of any era, it has appealed 
to the: totality of man’s character. Its en- 
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ergies have been magnificently directed.” 
_ Indeed, the spirit of this little book is just 
what we want to see in our liberal commun- 
ion. Possibly some of its paragraphs fol- 
low Emerson’s own method, which, as the 
seer himself observed, ‘“‘had no connection 
save in God.” But, then, that is often the 
very highest sort of relationship! 


‘THE AMERICAN STAGE oF To-pay. By 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Eaton, 
is the dramatic critic of the New York Sun, 
and nearly all these essays in criticism have 
appeared in the columns of the luminary 
that shines for all, though they have been 
freely changed and extended to fit them 
for more serious book form. Mr. Prichard 
treats of the esthetic}; not the economic, 
side of American drama, and has nothing to 
say of the Theatrical Syndicate, for example, 
occupying himself more profitably with 
clear-headed statement of present condi- 
tions, frank, snappy critiques on specific 
plays, and signs for the future. In the first 
place his opinions are interesting. He has 
a fresh anecdote, a humorous comparison, 
an apt allusion, to point each serious judg- 
ment or prophecy, and he looks at his 
plays with perspective. Even a _non- 
theatre-goer must understand his point of 
view and feel that he has not only set forth 
criticisms of his own, but provided material 
for the criticism of others. The tragedies of 
the critic, he lets us understand, are sub- 
tle. He watches each new attempt to do 
without stage conventions and sham stand- 
ards with a secret, passionate expectation. 
The attempt fails, and the facts tell him he 
is wrong; but always a blind; striving im- 
pulse within himself assures him that he is 
right. Such stage conventions are ‘‘neces- 
sary exaggeration,” “a drama must be a 
contest between wills,” ‘“‘action, not con- 
versation,” ‘‘the drama must not preach.” 
Mr. Eaton believes that the steady growth 
of American realistic drama means that a 
public is hungry for reality. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note what he 
says in his critique on The Servant in the 
House. “This or that flaw in technique or 
construction,” he writes, ‘‘this or that 
failure to measure up to rule, sink into in- 
significance before the fact that ... it speaks 
a message of which the conventional drama 
knows nothing, a message to the spiritual 
longings of men.” It exists “in the city’s 
dust and din and fearful complexities of 
choice and conduct, to hint a simple stand- 
ard as the one solution, arid to breathe 
on some of us again, perhaps, ‘the silence of 
immortal hopes.’”’ 

Race QUESTIONS, PROVINCIALISM, AND 
OTHER AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Josiah 
Royce. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Dr. Royce is above all 
things a philosopher, and as a philosopher, 
when dealing with the deep things of human 
nature and the world of mental phenomena, 
he is sometimes not easily understood by 
the ordinarily intelligent reader. But Dr. 
Royce is not only a profound philosopher, 
he is also a man who has lived in the world 
where things are going on and human beings 
are fighting the battle of life, and he is able 
to think as they think and speak as they 
speak, In these essays he deals with cer- 
tain practical affairs which bring his thought 
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fairly within the range of all who are inter- 
ested in practical problems, such as the 
race question and the lines along which 
national characteristics are brought out 
and fixed. The most important essay is a 
contribution to our knowledge concerning 
the problem of color in the South, and 
his suggestions could be adopted with great 
advantage to all concerned. In Jamaica, 
where he has studied the question, he found 
a population of, say, 15,000 whites, 50,000 
mulattoes, and 600,000 black people. These 
all lived together in peace. ‘he white peo- 
ple quietly rule the island, and their persons 
and property ate safe anywhere among 
the colored people. Two principal reasons 
for this happy condition he suggests,—the 
one is English reticence, the other English 
administration. By English reticence he 
means that, while the Englishman believes 
himself to be superior to a black man, he 
never says so. A feature of administration 
which he greatly praises is the. establish- 
ment of a colored constabulary to keep the 
peace among the colored people. This works 
admirably, and would work, he thinks, in 
the South in those districts where the colored 
people are greatly in excess of the white. 
The other essays contain many suggestions 
of similar value, and the intelligent reader 
will make a mistake if he omits this book 
from his list. 


JERUSALEM FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO A.D, 70. By George Adam Smith, D.D., 


LL.D. In two volumes, New York: A. C, 
Armstrong & Co, $7.50 net.—Dr. Smith, 
well-known for his many and scholarly works 
on the books of the Bible and the various 
places held sacred by the Christian world 
because of that which happened there in 
ancient times, has summed up much of his 
work and presented it with many in new and 
popular form in this work on Jerusalem. 
The topography of the city, as studied by 
himself and by other diligent excavators and 
scholars, is presented with great wealth of 
detail, illustrated by many colored maps and 
pictorial illustrations. Everything that is 
known and believed about Jerusalem and its 
environs is herein presented, Evidences are 
compared, and the testimony of ruins, of 
tradition, and of modern investigators is 
sifted, and conclusions ate drawn with a 
plentiful array of facts to show how and why 
these conclusions are reached, ‘The econom- 
ics of the city are discussed with evidence 
drawn from the Biblical records, from 
Josephus, the Talmud, and some other 
sources. Jertisalem was unique among cities 
and held its position not because it was, like 
Damascus, the seat of commerce and manu- 
factures, but because it was the sacred city 
of a religion held by earnest and energetic be- 
lievers. To the history of the city from 
the time of its occupation by David to the 
conquest by Titus the whole of the second 
volume is devoted. It is a wonderful story 
partly legendary, but always associated with 
historic lives, daring aspirations, and deeds 
of valor and endurance which have helped 
to shape the history of the entire world. To 


leave the story of Jerusalem out of the records 
of Western civilization would be to extract | 
that which has been and is most notable in 
its progress. In our own time the fortunes | 
of that city and the things that happen in’ 
its environs are becoming important factors 
in the development of Oriental life. 
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THe HicHER SacriFrick. By David Starr 
Jordan. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 80 cents net.—This address, evi- 
dently to a graduating class, has something 
about it fairly splendid; that is, shining and 
glowing. It is like a trumpet call; it is 
what Emerson thought good words always 
ought to be,—tonic and bracing. - It is like 
the older knight putting on the spurs and 
girding on the sword for the younger com- 
batant just entering the lists. Its keynote 
is this, ‘‘Only the gods can serve.”’ The real 
tragedy of life is not in apparent failure;. 
as George Eliot is fond of showing, some of 
the noblest lives are reckoned failures by the 
world: witness Romola, Maggie Tulliver, 
and perhaps Dorothea Brooke, ‘The real 
failure is in futility of purpose,—‘‘Not fail- 
ure, but low aim, is crime.” But, surely, 
men marching out under such orders as 
these given by President Jordan ought not 
to fail: “Failure comes from lack of life. 
Learning alone does not make a man strong. 
Strength of life will show itself in happiness.” 
These, to tse the language of psychotherapy, 
are “suggestions” that ought to work,— 
suggestion directed to the will of men, and 
we may remember that Novalis said, ‘“Char- 
acter is a completely fashioned will.” A 
man like Thomson, the hero of Dr. Jordan’s 
little parable, is indeed a failure, not be- 
cause he had learned so much in Germany, 
but because he had learned so little to use 
in America. If he had gained real wisdom,— 
knowledge converted into character,—he 
would not have been obliged to sell his soul 
along with his pedant knowledge, in the 
highest market. In conclusion, “the higher 
knowledge is the higher sacrifice. That 
you are taught to know is simply that you 
may do.” Only from him who knows and 
loves man, and is ready, if need be, to soak 
the hard ground with his life-blood, will 
come that higher sacrifice which is, in truth, 
the most glorious victory. 


WHERE ‘THE LicHtT DWELLETH. By 
Robert Collyer. With a memoir by Charles 
Hargrove. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. $1.40 net.—This volume of 
carefully selected sermons of Dr. Collyer, 
as published in England, has recently been 
reviewed in these columns. ‘The American 
Unitarian Association has now published the 
book, which ought to ensure for it a wide 
reading in this country, for these are ser- 
mons that help us to live. They are not 
great doctrinal discourses, the biggest intel- 
lectual efforts ever offered to a New York 
or Boston audience. No: they are simply 
the outpourings of a large, sweet nature, 
which—as has before been remarked of the 
children of light—is not without much acute- 
ness. For Dr. Collyer, like all who have the 
preaching instinct, knows what is in man. 
Particularly has he been deeply impressed, 
in his early Yorkshire days, by the courage, 
the trustfulness (mixed with ‘‘canniness’’) 
of humble, every-day, workaday people. Of 
this he gives us frequent glimpses. Many 
of these sermons have already found their 
way to the popular heart. Surely it is a 
pretty severe test of a sermon if we can 
remember it for years; and this test has been 


| borne successfully by a felicitous discourse 
lon growing old beautifully—illustrated in 


his life by the preacher himself—from the 
text, ‘‘We all do fade as a leaf.” Not less 
happy are the sermons ‘How Enoch walked 
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with God,” ‘‘Every Man a Penny,” etc. A 
large cheerful faith in God and man, a de- 
sire to serve in all best ways, with a keen 
observation of life’s struggles and possible 
triumphs, lift these sermons into a high 
rank among those utterances which, as Doro- 
thea Brooke in Middlemarch describes her 
religion, help to ‘‘make life less difficult, and 
so, by widening the skirts of light, make the 
struggle with darkness narrower.” 


HELIANTHUS. By Ouida. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The re- 
viewer confesses that until this volume fell 
into his hands he had never read any book 
written by Ouida. She, like one or two 
other authoresses, had seemed to him to 
produce works which were not necessary for 
his intellectual development or moral edi- 
fication, Since her death evidences accumu- 
late to show that, with much that was sen- 
sational and of questionable value, there was 
in her work also something worthy to endure. 
This posthumous work, begun ten years 
ago, will serve to confirm the judgment of 
those who have spoken well of her, ‘The 
book shows learning, thoughtfulness, a pas- 
sionate love of liberty, and a desire to help 
on the progress of the world. It is an inter- 
national drama which she puts upon the 
stage, with members of the house of Savoy 
in Italy for the principal actors, and with the 
emperors of Austria and Germany playing 
their respective parts. The romance is 
planned upon a large scale with national 
events and policies for incident and episode. 
The story breaks off abruptly because the 
author left it unfinished. It was in type, 
and she had revised the proofs. All Ouida’s 
sympathies were enlisted by. the revolu- 
tionists led by Garibaldi, and she was never 
reconciled and never able to do justice to the 
reigning house. ‘here have been errors, 
blunders, and unfortunate policies for which 
the kings of Italy have been responsible ; but 
neither the present king nor his father seem 
to deserve to be characterized as the imagi- 
nary kings of Helianthus are in this story, 
which has no meaning if it is not an attempt 


to throw some light upon life in Italy as it 
goes on to-day, 


_CAPTAIN Tuomas A. Scorr, By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Boston: The American Uni- 
tarian Association. 60 cents net.—The 
story of Capt. Scott, deep-sea worker and 
wrecker, belongs by right of kinship to the 
series that includes biographies of John 
Cilley, Maine farmer and fisherman; Au- 
gustus Conant, Illinois pioneer preacher and 
Civil War martyr; Cap’n Chadwick, Marble- 
head skipper and shoemaker; and David 
Libbey, Penobscot woodsman and _river- 
driver. That, as the original of Caleb West, 
the master driver, he may have awakened 
the interest of many who never heard of 
the other men, chosen to represent ‘True 
American Types,” makes the present narra- 
tive not less desirable. It is a thrilling 
Story, this of the brave, simple man who 
counted the cost of heroism as nothing, in 
fact never counted it at all, and risked his 
life as naturally as he ate when he was 
hungry. The two events in his life which 
this glowingly appreciative, yet coolly 
veracjous, biographer relates seem indeed 
to reveal a man not as other men are, either 
in strength or endurance, to say nothing of 
courage. All the books of this series have 
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been well worth while, and they ought to 
go into the library of every boy. Few can be 
great men as the world estimates greatness, 
but the understanding of the qualities that 
make for heroism in humble lives should be 
a part of educational equipment everywhere. 
No finer illustration could be given of the 
field opened by peace for the development 
of sturdy manliness and undaunted heroism. 


WITH THE Battye FuEet. By Franklin 
Matthews. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
$1.50.—Mr. Matthews sailed on the Louisi- 
ana on the voyage from Hampton Roads to 
San Francisco as correspondent for the New 
York Sun, and his detailed report of the 


voyage is practically official, because it has| 


all been approved by a duly assigned naval 
officer. It is a vivid account of a most inter- 
esting trip written by one who has a quick 
eye for the salient and picturesque, and fa- 
cility in making his words tell, with never a 
lapse into ‘‘fine writing.’’ He describes 
with especial glee the exciting incidents that 
accompanied the visit of Neptunus Rex 
when the ship crossed the line and the Sun 
correspondent was first to suffer the penal- 
ties of initiation. ‘Christmas with the Fleet” 
and ‘‘Social Life on a Man-of-War”’ show the 
fun and frolic side of the bluejacket’s days 
at sea, while the experiences in foreign parts, 
shrewd comments on existing conditions, 
and enthusiastic enjoyment of the various 
events of this long and unprecedented 
cruise complete a record in which the people 
have already shown unusual interest. 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELIGION. By J, Brier- 
ley, B.A. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.40 net.—Mr. Brierley has the good fort- 
une to be in good repute with the Congre- 
gationalists of England, and also to have 
the confidence of those who are not called 
orthodox, but who can appreciate generous 
thought and a humane interpretation of 
religion. Orthodox Congregationalism in 


| England is much more free and open to the 


influences of Modernism than the churches 
in America that go under the same name. 
“J. B.,” therefore, in his articles in the 
Christian World occupies a post of influ- 
ence from which he addresses every week 
many thousands of his fellow-countrymen. 
He stands by the’ central beliefs of ortho- 
doxy, but dispenses entirely with all forms of 
dogmatism, and so interprets the central 
facts as to make them humane and accept- 
able to those who do not receive his doc- 
trine in full. He believes in missions, but 
he would have the missionary tell the true 
story of the universe. He believes in the 
Bible, but he believes in telling all the truth 
about it, and holds that, when all the truths 
are told about this book, the central truth 
out of which the books of the Bible have 
grown will be revealed more clearly than 
ever. 


THe Story Lire or Lincoun. By 
Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston. $1.75 net.—Of the making of 
books concerning Abraham Lincoln there is 
no end. ‘The centennial is bringing out 
a new set of memoirs, and the expectation 
is that they will find a market. ‘There can- 
not be too many of them. No better litera- 
ture can be put into the hands of young 
Americans, and it is to be hoped that both 
the old books aud the new will have a wide 
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circulation. Mr. Whipple tells the story in 
his own way. He has chosen a method that 
is entirely new. Instead of attempting to 
condense the over-abundant material now 
on hand, he has illustrated the Life of Lin- 
coln by selecting, from materials of all 
kinds, five hundred of the shortest and best 
narratives concerning the events in his life 
or traits of his character, giving the name of 
the author and the sources of his quotation. 
In this way he has been able to take the 
cream from many documents and narratives 
and put together a collection of Lincoln 
stories which is unique. 


A Woman At Bay. By Sibilla Aleramo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
The plea for separation and divorce which 
is based upon this story of the unhappy 
fortunes of a married woman could not have 
excited much interest or have seemed to be 
revolutionary excepting in a country where, 
by the rule of the Church, divorce is forbidden. 
We have here the melancholy, but not un- 
usual, story of the suffering of a married 
woman who was the slave and victim of a 
brutal husband. In any country separa- 
tion would have been considered justifi- 
able in such a case, and divorce would, in 
America, follow as a matter of course. 
Even the Protestant churches that would for- 
bid remarriage would consent to the release 
of a wife from unmerited suffering. Like 
other stories that come to us from Catholic 
countries, this tale is principally interesting 
because it gives an insight into the struggle 
for liberty which is going on wherever the 
Church of Rome bears sway. 


FRIENDSHIP. VILLAGE. By Zona Gale: 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—Friendship Village is an imaginary 
place intended to be typical of a little real 
home town where everybody knows every- 
body, and where, in this case, a bond of 
sympathy, subtle but strong, binds to- 
gether the good and the bad, the wise and 
the simple, somehow bringing good out of 
evil and making the best of everything. 
While the chapters are linked together, they, 
for the most part, appeared as short stories 
in various magazines. The Big Wind was 
one of these in which the lesson was taught 
that the meeting-house, ready to be dedi- 
cated, was not desecrated, but made a holy 
place by using it as a house of refuge for 
a lot of poor children thrown upon the 
hands of the people by the wreck of a train. 
In the strife between the zealots and the 
humanitarians,. the latter win, and the 
“big wind’? was something like that felt 
on the Day of Pentecost. A similar strain 
runs through all the stories. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREAT UNCON- 
scious. By Samuel Eugene Stevens, M.D. 
Boston: ‘The Old Corner Book Store.—In 
limpid English, and with a very pleasing 
flow of thought and sentiment, the author 
puts forth some of the meditations which 
he has from time to time made a note of, and 
which are now reproduced without any at- 
tempt at argument or a systematic expres- 
sion of thought. Seeing no reason to be- 
lieve in the supernatural world or to hold 
that consciousness can have any existence 
apart from a physical organization, ‘our 
author attempts to show how much remains 
to one who believes that the universe in 
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which we play our part is a great uncon- 
scious organism. And yet there are traces 
of aspiration toward what we think is the 
larger truth, that our human consciousness 
is but an insignificant part of what Emerson 
had in mind when he said that ‘‘conscious 
law is king of kings.” 


CorrRIE WHO? By Maximilian Foster. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.—The 
mystery of the red brick house with white 
columns, fan light, and spindle railing begins 
well and carries the reader with Corrie 
through several chapters with increasing in- 
terest. On the whole, however, the story 
is too long drawn out. ‘The multiplication 
of Mrs. Pinchin’s secret trips and the ex- 
ploration of the blind alley of Corrie’s in- 
vestigations serve finally to muddle the 
reader and incline him to be content with the 
certainty that Corrie is undoubtedly Corrie. 
Somebody and even Corrie Tollabee, though 
he cannot explain the details. Nearly five 
hundred pages for a book of this kind are 
too many, especially as most of the char- 
acters are a disagreeable lot and begin to 
dray one’s nerves before they are put in 
their proper places. 


Our Home anpb Country. Pictured by 
W.L. Taylor. New York: Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $3 net.—This volume is ‘“‘contrived a 
double debt to pay’: it illustrates the 
genius of the artist, while also it celebrates 
the beauty of natural scenery in America, 
some of the romantic and heroic aspects of 
American history, and the literary skill with 
which Longfellow and other authors have 
depicted these scenes and made them fa- 
miliar in every household. We have the 
illustrations, for instance, of Longfellow’s 
Poems with enough of the text of each one 
to show the meaning of the artist. Many 
aspects of life, North, South, Kast, and West, 
are illustrated in these heliotypes and half- 
tones of the artist’s most celebrated paint- 
ings. The book ought to be a favorite 
among the Christmas gifts. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (published by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
Boston) contains an article by F. H. Dixon 
of Dartmouth College on railroads and their 
corporate relations, in which the author 
gives a summary of the results of an in- 
vestigation made by him as special agent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The holdings of securities in one railroad 
by another, the interlacings of corporations, 
the holding company, the community of 
interest, are carefully described. One re- 
sult of the investigation is to ascertain for 
the first time the effective capitalization of 
the railways; that is, the amount of securi- 
ties outstanding and held by the public, 
deducting those held by other railroads. It 
appears that the total gross outstanding cap- 
italization is over $18,000,000,000; but 
railroad corporations held $5,500,000,000, 
leaving $12,500,000,000 in the hands of the 
public. Another article on a kindred sub- 
ject is by E. W. Bemis of Cleveland, who 
has been one of Mayor Tom Johnson’s right- 
hand men in the movement for municipal 
management of street railways in that city. 
Mr. Bemis contributed to the previous issue 
of the Quarterly Journal for August a full 
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account of the dummy corporation which 
was to run the railways in the interest of the 
public. Bya referendum vote of last October 


this arrangement was rejected by a popu- | 


lar vote very unexpectedly and by a very 
narrow margin. Mr. Bemis gives reasons 


for believing that the vote did not really | 


represent popular opinion. None the less, 
cast as it was, it leaves the Cleveland Street 
Railway situation unsettled. Mr. Bemis 
still believes that Mayor Johnson’s plan of 
municipal management will be worked out. 
Mr. R. IF. Foerster contributes a statistical 
survey of Italian emigration, in which he 
points out the extraordinary extent of the 
“bird of passage’? movement to and from 
Italy. There is a great emigration from 
Italy to other countries of Europe, but it is 
made up almost exclusively of laborers who 
leave Italy to get a job of work and sooner 
or later come back to their native country. 
Much of the emigration to this country is of 
a similar character, and Mr. Foerster notes 
the enormous exodus of Italian emigrants 
after the industrial depression set in last 
autumn. ‘The remarkable Italian emigra- 
tion to South America is also described. 
The number contains other important arti- 
cles on questions of economic theory, in- 
cluding a semi-socialistic one by Prof. Veb- 
len of Stanford University. 


Miscellaneous. 


At the Book Room of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, there is now on sale Ourselves and the 
Universe, by J. Brierley, B.A. ‘This is one 
of the six penny series issued by James 
Clarke & Co. of London. It contains all 
the chapters previously published in a bound 
volume, and is one of his characteristic 
works. Price, 25 cents. 


The Wheels of Time is a striking little 
story, which urges the importance of doing 
the right thing, the kind and loving thing, 
at once if you would do it at all. ‘The writer, 
Florence L. Barclay, is a sister of Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, and this is her first 
book to be published in this country. She 
is the wife of a clergyman of the Church of 
England and has been known for years, in 
her home country, for her wonderful work 
in Bible teaching among society women. 
She is the niece of Miss Charlesworth, author 
of Ministering Children. ‘This story shows 
the trial by which a pleasure-loving young 
mother was awakened to her duty as a com- 
panion for her husband. ‘The book is pub- 


lished by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (30|, 
cents.) 
Books Received. 
From Moffat, Yard & Co,, New York. 
Our Homeand Country. Pictured by W.L. Taylor. $3 


net. 

A Teacher of Dante and Other Studies in Italian Liter- 
ature. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

The Big Fellow. By Frederick Palmer. $1.50. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


A Fas Grammar Py the Greek New Testament. By 
. Robertson, A.M., D.D. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Christmas To-day. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 75 
cts. net. .| 


From Sherman, French & Ce., Boston. 
Idylls of Greece. By Howard V. Sutherland. §: net. 
Jesus of Nazareth. A Life. By S.C. Bradley. $2 net. 
From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
God, an Enquiry anda Solution. By Paul Carus. 
Paralipo Remains of pocpes and Sayings of 
Christ, By Bernhard Pick, P’ D.D. 75 cts. net. 
Life and Ministry of Jesus. BP Rudeiph Otto, Lic. Th. 
so cts. net. 


$x net. | 
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Resources Against 
Discouragement 


BY 
REV. MINOT O. SIMONS 


Such resources must be deliberately, persistently, 
and intelligently cultivated, Friends and work are 
outward resources, but the chief ones, as arts of 
defence, must be applied by one’s own sturdy right 
will. Weariness, hopelessness, depression, remorse, 
grief, themselves stir impulses which, if only resolutely 
followed, will bring renewed courage and fresh 
strength in the darkest hours of trial and sorrow. 
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American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


It has been said of Mrs. Kidder’s 
literary interpretations that they 
are “in a class of their own,” 


LITERARY 
RECITALS and that they appeal to the most 
cultured and_ discriminating. 


Her method is entirely simple and natural, and 
her work has won unqualified approval from 
Woman’s Clubs, Shakespeare and Browning 
Societies, literary clubs, and advanced schools 
and academies. Whoever seeks a sincere, 
studious, and intelligent presentation of the 
best work of the great writers of the past and 
present should at least send for her new book- 
let, containing words of warm approval from 
| Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, Dr. J. Lee 
Mitchell, John G. Thompson, Esq., and other 
conservative authorities. 

Address, Mrs. Kidder, 30 Hartwell Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. (Telephone, 544-12.) 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers 
of the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price, One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
| CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 


’ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
: 
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Invited Guests. 


A crowd of troubles passed him by 
As he with courage waited; 

He said, ‘‘Where do you Troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 


“We go,” they said, ‘‘to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected, 
Who’weakly say good-bye to hope— 
We go where we’re expected.” 
—Exchange. 


For the Christian Register. 
The-World-At-The-End-Of-The- 
Road. 


BY CHARLOTTE BROOKS FLACK, 


In the cool, quiet woods of lovely Long 
Island lived little Squirrel Gray. Every- 
thing a squirrel could have to make happi- 
ness he had, but since a certain day dis- 
contented was little Squirrel Gray. 

Early that morning he had whisked from 
tree to tree, until suddenly he had discov- 
ered the road, at the end of which, as far 
away as his little black eyes could see, was 
a wondrously beautiful, rosy radiance in 
the eastern sky. 

Back home he flew, hurrying to tell mother 
about it, and to ask her what was in the 
World-at-the-End-of-the-Road. 

“Danger,” mother had told him. 

“But how do you know?” asked Squirrel 
Gray. 

“The crows say so, and they know; for 
to and fro, from here they go, to the World- 
at-the-End-of-the-Road,”’ his mother had 
said with a wise nod of her old gray head. 

The beginning and end of each day after- 
ward found him at the road, and all the way 
home he was longing—longing—longing. 

Every day he teased his mother to let him 
go see the World-at-the-End-of-the-Road. 
But always she shook her head, until finally 
she realized he never would be contented 
again. One morning to satisfy him she re- 
luctantly told him he might go. 

It was nearly night when he arrived at the 
World-at-the-End-of-the-Road. There he 
found houses and horses, barking dogs and 
mewing cats, crying babies and people, big 
and little, talking and laughing. Oh! what 
a noisy place the World-at-the-End-of-the- 
Road was! 

He soon found out what Danger meant. 

From tree to tree, along the fences, over 
oofs, scurried scared Squirrel Gray, until 
darkness found him ona grape arbor. ‘There 
he tremblingly hid himself under the big 
leaves, and there he slept all that night, 
dreaming of home and mother. 

The next morning at first he thought he 
was home, until he opened his sleepy eyes. 
Then all the scared feeling came. back again, 
and he hardly dared to move. But Danger 
was still asleep, and, as all was quiet, he 
ventured to peep out. Through the trees 
he caught a glimpse of something that made 
his little heart throb with gladness, and 
Danger was forgotten. 

There again was the alluring pink sky! 
Down from the arbor he sprang. From tree 
to tree he travelled with long flying leaps, 
until he came to the last tree. Not another 
was in sight; but on he sped down a rough, 
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rutty road, which led him to a long stretch 
of pebbly beach. Yet on he went, until he 
found himself at the edge of water, the 
longest and widest water he had ever seen. 
In his woodland home had been only a little 
pond or two that reflected the green, leafy 
branches above and the pretty ferns around; 
but this big water was not green just then, 
it was pink like the sky. 

As Squirrel Gray watched this in wonder, 
the rosiness from sky and water faded and 
finally was gone. Then suddenly appeared 
a splendid shining ball of gold in the sky, 
and across the sleepy, satiny water was a 
great, glorious golden pathway, extending 
from the shore at his feet, straight across 
to that woodland beyond. ae 

With a glad little leap he started to cross 
that gold path—but dear, dear!—there, too, 
was Danger, thought Squirrel Gray, as he 
swiftly sprang back again, and stood shiv- 
ering on the shore. The warm sunshine 
soon dried his fur coat, however, and pretty 
soon the sun-ball grew brighter and brighter, 
spangling the water with little sparkling 
diamonds and making his eyes wink and 
blink. Warmer and warmer it grew, and he 
began to look around for the shelter of a 
shady tree. 

But all that could be seen was a little 
square house painted green, planted right 
there on the shore, and under the house an 
open door. 

No cats, no dogs, no people, were around, 

So nearer he ventured: then without a 
sound, into that cool darkness he went with 
a bound, landing in a basket upon the 
ground. ‘Then, curling himself up in a round 
gray ball, he went to sleep there, with no 
fear at all. 
“Now the Boy in that little bungalow 
early that morning arose to go to dig for 
clams, while the tide was low: so down 
cellar he went to get the hoe, and what he 
found there of course you know. When 
Boy spied the little fur ball, quick as a flash 
over basket and all he let a big box softly 
fall. Then into the house he swiftly sped, 
to wake Big Brother who was still in bed. 
When they softly peeped under the box, 
there was no longer a quiet gray ball. In- 
stead was a scared, squealing squirrel all 
ready to bite and for his precious little life 
to fight. 

Quickly they dropped the box, and, while 
the two boys were wondering what to do 
next, down came the cooing, gooing, Bunga- 
low Baby in the arms of the smiling Bunga- 
low Lady, followed by Little Sister and the 
Bungalow Man. Then such a chattering 
began! Squirrel Gray was more frightened 
than ever. Pretty soon Little Sister tried 
to poke a cracker under the box and into 
the basket. Again that piteous, shrill 
squealing, which sounded just like ‘Skidoo! 
Skidoo! Skidoo!’’ From that time as long 
as Squirrel Gray lived with them, the Bunga- 
low family called him Skidoo. ‘‘What shall 
we do with this little Skidoo?” was now 
the question that each in turn asked the 
Man. 

They were all so eager to keep the little 
stranger that the Man promised to get them 
a cage from town. 

So after breakfast Big Brother and Boy 
climbed aboard the launch, and with their 
father away they sailed down the Bay, their 
little boat singing ‘‘Katy-did, Katy-didn’t,” 
all the way. 
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The big water was no longer still, for big, 
frolicsome South-west Wind had awakened 
every sleeping Wave. So, with little white 
night-caps still on their heads, they had 
all gayly tumbled out of their beds, and, 
merrily laughing all drowsiness away, they 
were now chasing each other in wild, boist- 
erous play. : 

But the little brave launch and its pas- 
sengers gay sailed on right over them with- 
out dismay; for you see they knew them 
and every day had seen these same Waves 
act in just this same way. 

It wasn’t long before back they came with 
a cage and a supply of mixed nuts. Bait- 
ing the cage with some of these nuts, they 


|somehow succeeded in capturing poor little 


hungry Skidoo. 

After a while he became very tired of his 
little prison-house, and his little limbs be- 
came stiffer and stiffer, until finally he 
curled himself up ina little ball, in the far- 
thest corner of his cage, and there he stayed, 
refusing to eat, but all the day mourning— 
mourning—mourning. 

The children felt very sorry for little 
Skidoo and decided to let him out to make 
him happy again. 

So one day they opened his prison door 
and anxiously waited for him to creep out. 
Breathlessly they watched him spring up 
to the piazza rail. Would he run away? 
No, he simply sat down and looked around 
as if begging for a nut. Cautiously they 
carried some to him, and he seized them 
eagerly as they laid them on the rail. He 
felt hungry, now that he was free once more, 
and soon began to whisk and frisk around 
the piazza. Then down onto the board 
walk he went, and, finally spying that open 
door under the house, into that cool, dark 
place he jumped again. There he decided 
to go to housekeeping. So there is where 
he hid his nuts and where he slept while he 
stayed with them. 

And all this time the lonely forgotten 
mother was waiting for the return of her 
little son Squirrel Gray. 

The Wind brothers in Woodland saw how 
she was worrying and pitied the mourning 
mother. So one day they met together in 
Cloudland and talked it all over, and each 
promised to do what he could to get Squir- 
rel Gray to go home to his mother. 

One day South Wind blew over across the 
Bay the whistle of the quail, and, when 
Skidoo heard that familiar call, ‘‘Bob- 
White! Bob-White!’’ he stopped and list- 
ened and thought: ‘“‘Why, that sounds like 
my chum Bob-White whistling tome. Won- 
der where he can be.’ 

Another day East Wind tried his plan. 
He carried some oak leaves down to the 
edge of the water, then asked the Wave 
children if they would please carry them 
across the Bay. Of course they were will- 
ing, so with the help of their Uncle Tide, 
they left the leaves on the shore opposite 
the bungalow. 

There Skidoo found them as he was whisk- 
ing and frisking up and down the beach. 
Oak leaves! What a sad, homesick feeling 
they brought to Skidoo! They were like 
letters from loved ones at home. While he 
stood there reading them, he was filled with 
longing for the cool home tree; but where 
was it? How could he get to it? He had 
forgotten the way. 

So miserably he crept under the house 
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again, to get away from the hot shine of the 
sun-ball. 

Little Skidoo was now really and truly 
homesick, and North Wind thought it was 
just the right time to try his plan. 

The next morning early, when Skidoo 
hopped feebly out along the shore to get a 
cool breath of air before the sun-ball ap- 
peared, he heard something that startled 
him at first, but then gladdened him. He 
heard some one calling ‘‘Ma-Ma! Ma-Ma!” 
and there, stepping slowly toward him, was 
a big, black, solemn-looking crow. And 
little Skidoo—what did he do? Ah, well 
he knew that this old black crow was tell- 
ing him to go back home to his Ma-Ma, 
So he went. 

Now North Wind was watching with de- 
light; for he it was who, in the night, had 
told the crow just where he must go, and 
just what he must say to Skidoo that day, 
and how he must show him the way back 
to that woodland home where his mother 
was waiting—waiting—waiting. 

Swiftly homeward flew little Skidoo, 
leaving forever behind him the World-at- 
the-End-of-the-Road. 

Joyfully he entered Woodland, springing 
from tree to tree, with long flying leaps, until 
at last he reached his own oak-tree home 
and mother. Never a word said she, but 
he knew she was glad—glad—glad. 

Never a word said he, but she knew that 
he knew that she knew best and that he 
knew now that Danger is in the World- 
at-the-End-of-the-Road. 

GREEnport, L.I., N.Y. 


The Two Pumpkins. 


In the middle of the corn-field sat two 
great yellow pumpkins. The corn shucks 
stood all around: they looked like Indians 
wrapped in blankets, with feathers on their 
heads. The Indian summer sun shone warm 
and bright, and the pumpkins almost smiled 
as they looked into-each other’s round, con- 
tented faces. 

“Where are you going to spend Thanks- 
giving ?”’ asked the fat, jolly pumpkin. 

“Tn a pie plate,” said the big, good-natured 
pumpkin. ‘Oh, yes: whoever else is invited, 
they won’t forget me.” 

“T shall be a Jack-o’-lantern,” said the 
jolly pumpkin. ‘Such fun!” 

“TI hope you won’t make dreadful faces, 
and scare the little girls,” said the big, good- 
natured pumpkin.* 

“Oh, no!” said his jolly friend. “I'll only 
wink one eye and turn up the corners of my 
mouth in an awful funny smile. How every- 
body will laugh!” 

“Just as you like,” said the other; “but I 
would rather have a warm corner in the oven. 
The nights are getting rather chilly now.” 

The pumpkins had their wish. When 
they were carried into the house, grandma 
looked at the big one, and said, ‘‘That will 
make good pies”; and Tommy hugged the 
round fat one with both his short arms, and 
shouted, ‘‘ You shall be my Jack Lantern!” 


So, while Tommy ate his Thanksgiving ! 


dinner, the fat, jolly pumpkin peeped in at 
the window with a candle in his mouth, and 
smiled so broadly that Tommy smiled too. 

“Grandma,”’ he said, ‘‘this pie is as good 
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“No wonder,” said grandma, ‘after all 
the nice weather we have had.’’—Youth’s 
Gompanion. 


The Desert School Visitor. 

“Teacher, teacher!’ exclaimed Anita, 
“something moved in the corner.” 

Every dark little face in the Mexican 
school was aglow with excitement. 

“A scorpion,” boldly said Juan. 

“No, a tarantula,” cried Ricardo. 

“Maybe ’twas a horned toad,” suggested 
little Rita, and the other pupils laughed. 

“Be quiet, children,” said the teacher, 
Miss Allen, trying to restore order, and nerv- 
ing herself to meet the strange intruder 
She was hardly more than a girl herself,— 
this teacher of the country school out on the 
lonely desert,—and she was unaccustomed 
to the queer animals of this arid country. 

“Tet me find it,”’ pleaded Juan, one of the 
larger boys, whipping a string and forked 
stick out of his pocket. 

The Mexican children crowded to the cor- 
ner without fear, for the desert animals were 
often inmates of their adobe homes. 

Juan moved a bench, and, as he did so, 
there was a flash of color. 

“A Gila monster!”’ exclaimed Juan. 

“Don’t tet it breathe on you,” cried Anita, 
“or you'll drop dead.” 

The boys laughed at Anita’s fear, but the 
teacher entreated, ‘“‘Oh, be careful’’; for she 
had heard that this species of lizard was the 
most poisonous of all the desert reptiles. 

“Vm not afraid,” answered Juan. ‘‘I often 
help father trap them. See?” he called a 
moment later, as he brought the captive 
from the corner with a strong cord. 

It was a fat, stupid-looking creature; but, 
as the boy drew it forward, it kept running 
out its long, forked tongue. Its color was a 
bright orange, shading to various tones of 
yellow, and irregularly marked with black, 
which gave ita blotched appearance. On the 
head were tubercles, or hard, bony lumps, 
and the body was covered with scales like 
nail heads or small pebbles. 

“Juan,” said the teacher, as she and the 
children stood watching the Gila monster, 
“you say you help your father catch these 
reptiles? Pray, tell what does he do with 
them?” 

“He sends them to museums in the East,” 
replied the boy. “Sometimes,’’ he went on, 
“doctors want them for the poison. Father 
says the teeth of the Gila monster are con- 
nected with big glands that are filled with 
poison. If you make them mad, and give 
them something to bite, you can take the 
piece they have bitten and soak out the 
poison.”’ 

“I can catch them, too,’’ said Ricardo, 
eager to have a part in the conversation. 
“Out in the Sabino Cafion they’re thick. | 
took a dozen into town to the curio store. 
They shipped them away some place.” 

“J wonder what they eat?’’ asked Miss 
Allen. 


“Birds’ eggs mostly,’’ answered Ricardo, | 


“and bugs, too.’ 


“This one is only about ten inches long,” | 


said Juan, looking at it critically. ‘‘Most 

that we find are about eighteen inches.” 
“The Gila monster is one of the largest 

lizards in North America,” said the teacher, 


as anything. It tastes ’most just ’zactly | returning to the desk, ‘and it has the dis- 


like sunshine!” 


tinction of being the only one that is poison- 
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ous. Do you know any other place where 
the Gila monster is found besides in Arizona ?” 

“Father has seen them in New Mexico,” 
answered Juan. 

“Yes,” said Miss Allen, ‘‘and they are also 
found in Texas. They are named from the 
Gila River in Arizona. I always have had a 
great curiosity to see this animal, for I have 
heard marvellous stories of how men have 
lost their lives from its bite, whose poison 
is said to act directly on the heart.” 

“My father,” said Juan, ‘‘does not think 
the bite will kill a man.” As he spoke, he 
drew the lizard out in front of the desk, the 
children gathering around him. 

“What shall we do with our strange 
guest ?”’ smilingly asked the teacher. 

“T guess it belongs to Anita,” roguishly 
said Juan. 

“T don’t want it,” quickly answered the 
child, drawing back to a safe distance. 

“Here, boys,’ said Miss Allen, holding up 
two straws, “‘draw for the intruder. It’s 
time to close school.’ 

“Mine!” laughed Juan, as the lot fell to 
him, and he started for the door pulling the 
Gila monster after him and followed by the 
other children.—/Jeanette M. Dougherty, in 
Sunday School Advocate. 


Removing Temptation. 


My neighbor’s small son, not yet four years 
old, appeared at my door one morning, and, 
after looking in a moment, announced,— 

“Your screen’s unlocked.” 

I was busy, so I said, ‘All right.” 

“Why don’t you lock it?” he said. 

“In a minute I will,” I answered, and he 
was silent a little while. Then, ‘‘I wish you 
would come do it now.” 

“But why, Lawrence?” I asked. 

“Well,” hé sighed, “I might tum in, and 
my mamma said not to,”—Delineator. 


Not Fair.—A little boy was fishing, and, 
drawing in his line, found that the bait had 
been taken off without result, whereupon he 
burst into tears, and said, ‘‘It’s cheating!” — 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Teacher: “Johnny, what is a kangaroo?” 
Johnny: ‘‘A kangaroo is a curved stick of 
wood used by the Australians as a weapon, 
When projectly violently into the air, it 
returns in the direction from which it was 
thrown, and sometimes strikes an object in 
the rear of the person who casts it.’’ 
Teacher: ‘That is your recollection, is it? 
Then what is kangaroo leather?” Johnny 
(stumped for a moment): ‘‘Kangaroo leather 
is—is something that’s made from the bark.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Universal Anthem. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


“Glory to thee, Almighty,” 
Sing the bright stars above; 

“Glory to thee, All-righteous,” 
Sing we with fervent love. 


“Majesty and Dominion,” 
Warble thy worlds to thee; 

“Holiness, Love, and Justice,” 
Join we in harmony. 


“Lord of all life, Eternal,” 
Chant the resplendent suns; 

“Saviour of souls, our Saviour,” 
Carol thy humblest ones. 


“Praise to the grand Creator,” 
Song of each glowing sphere; 

“Love to our loving Father,” 
Song of thy children here. 


So in the endless anthem 
Voices to voices call, 

Answering and uniting, 
All to the One in all. 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst. 

I was reading lately in the New Quarterly 
Review an essay on the superiority of law 
courts to theatres as places of amusement. 
And I found a shining instance of this truth 
last Wednesday morning in the bleak, very 
Early Victorian precincts of the Bow Street 
police court. There at the centre, penned 
but gloriously unhampered, in the dock 
(that dock which is so like a miniature rail- 
way-bridge), a very young lady in a white 
frock sunnily sped the hours in a fashion 
that no mere actress, no mere playwright, 
could ever achieve for us, 

About the legal aspect of the case against 
her I must of course say nothing, Nor am 
I tempted to say anything, I hold no brief 
for the suffragist ladies. Miss Pankhurst 
holds the brief too well for competition, 
Nor do Thold a brief against them, Having 
consistently for many years ignored the 
piteous appeals of Liberal and Tory agents 
alike that I should exercise my undoubted 
right to have my name inscribed on the 
register of voters, I feel it is hardly for me 
to urge that men alone are fit to mould the 
destinies of the nation. Ido but observe the 
suffragist movement, from without, taking 
pleasure in it as a comedy, ‘The pleasure is 
keen, for the comedy is good, For fifty 
years or so, many quiet, thoughtful, irre- 
Proachable elderly ladies wrote and pub- 
lished in the monthly reviews very able and 
closely reasoned expositions of the injustice 
nvolved in depriving women of the right to 
vote. And the sole result of all the trouble 
taken by these quiet, thoughtful, irreproach- 
able, elderly, perfect ladies was that they 
were called “the shrieking sisterhood.” 
Two or three years ago other ladies, anx- 
lous to vote, came forward and have gone 
around literally shrieking; and the result 
is that already their desire is treated as a 
matter of practical politics, and a quiet, 
urgent one at that. What a pretty light 
all this throws—does it not?—on a world 
governed by the animals which distinguish 
themselves from the other animals by tak- 
ing “reasonable animals” as their label! 
And yet the light does not seem to have 
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enlightened the brilliantly reasonable ani- 
mals which write for the press. Invariably, 
solemnly, at every fresh ‘“‘raid’* or other es- 
capade of the suffragist ladies, those news- 
papers which are-friendly to the cause itself 
announce that ‘‘this has put back the clock 
of female suffrage by at least twenty years.”’ 
Bless their hearts! The clock must now, by 
their computation, have been put back ‘‘at 
least” twelve centuries. And, when a bill 


giving the vote to women is passed through 


Parliament, as will happen in the very near 
future, it will be hailed as yet another tri- 
umph for Reason, mistress of us all. 
Invariably, solemnly, after every violent 
demonstration, such newspapers as are hos- 
tile to the cause declare that these ladies are 
“actuated solely by motives of self-adver- 
tisement.”” Doubtless, many of the ladies 
desire advertisement. But vanity is not, 
I imagine, a thing peculiar to ladies. Many 
of the gentlemen who, in the course of the 
world’s history, have done great things for 
their countries, as statesmen, priests, sol- 
diers, or what not, have not been loth to 
advertise themselves, nor does their wil- 
lingness cast any slur on the purity of the 
other impulses that set them in motion. 
Mere desire for advertisement may set you 
in motion, but it certainly will not carry 
you very far. 
carry you so far as the police station. It is 
nice to be a martyr, no doubt; but it is 
much nicer not to be one. And, when you 
have your choice of being or not being 
martyred, you will martyr yourself only if 
you have some sort of a strong faith to sus- 
tain you. When, in the midst of an inter- 
esting speech by an eminent politician, a 
lady jumps up and cries shrilly, “‘When are 
you going to give women the vote?” and is 
promptly hustled out of an infuriated au- 
dience, it is absurd to suppose, as people 
seem to, that she took any personal pleasure 
in the performance. Most of these women 
are well-educated, well-brought-up, They 
don’t want to be rude. It is no fun to make 
every one dislike you and howl at you. 
There is no pleasure in being chucked out. 
Depend on it, the-ordeal is one which these 
women dread, and many of them, after being 
told off for it, shirk it, and leave the meeting 
undisturbed. It is only a strong sense of 
duty to their cause that can enable them to 
bring their performance off. All such per- 
sonal vanity as they may have must be 
a strong deterrent. I admit that, in the 
case of a suffragist who breaks the law 
personal vanity may be an auxiliary incen- 
tive. People are all more or less sorry for a 
woman who goes to prison. But, as I have 
said, imprisonment is too stiff a price to 
pay for mere advertisement. Suggest to 
Mr. Hall Caine, on the eve of the publica- 
tion of his next book, that he should assault 
a policeman, He would reject the scheme, 
after hardly more than a moment’s hesita- 
tion. But if, by assaulting a policeman, he 
could benefit the Isle of Man, or vindicate 
Rossetti, or serve any other cause that he has 
unselfishly at heart, then would the police- 
man have to be on his guard. Miss Pank- 
hurst may, for all I know, be as vain as most 
of us. So may Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs, 
Drummond, her dock-mates. Obviously, 
too, she enjoys the conduct of her case. In- 
deed, her joyousness is one of the secrets 
of her charm. But the price she may have 
presently to pay is not one which she would 


It will not, for example,. 
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risk if she were not also very thoroughly 
and unselfishly in earnest. 

And so, when I say she is a most accom- 
plished comedian, do not suspect me of a 
cheap sneer, ‘That description is but a part 
of the truth about her. But it is the part 
with which I, as a dramatic critic, am mainly 
concerned., She has all the qualities which 
an actress needs, and of which so few ac- 


melodious, and the art with which she man- 
ages it seems hardly compatible with its still 
childish ring, And her face, still childish 
too, is as vivid and as variable as her voice, 
whose inflections have always their parallel 
in her eyes and ‘mouth, And not there 
merely. Her whole body is alive with her 
every meaning; and, if you can imagine 
a very graceful rhythmic dance done by a 
dancer who’ moves not her feet, you will 
hhave some idea of Miss Pankhurst’s method, 
As she stood there with a rustling sheaf of 
notes in one hand, her other hand did the 
work of twenty average hands. But 
“work” is a dull term for those lively ara- 
besques with which she adorned the air of 
the police court, so eagerly and blithely, 
turning everything to favor and to pretti- 
ness. I am told she is great at the mass- 
meetings in Hyde Park, but I doubt 
whether her effect can be so delightful there. 
A setting of trees and grass would strike no 
contrast to her freshness. But put the 
wood nymph in the dock of the police court, 
and her effect is quite wonderful.... No, 
that is a misleading image. The wood 
nymph would be shy, uncomfortable, 
whereas Miss Pankhurst in her barred pen 
seemed as comfortable and as self-possessed 
as Mr. Curtis Bennett on the bench. And, 
as she stood there, with her head inclined 
merrily to one side, trilling her questions 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, she 
was like nothing so much as a little singing 
bird born in captivity. 

Mr, Lloyd George did not seem at all as 
though he had been born in a witness-box 
His Celtic fire burned very low, and the 
contrast between the buoyancy of the girl 
and the depression of the statesman was al- 
most painful, Youth and an ideal, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, middle age 
and no illusions left over. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s more stolid nature has borne up 
better under the weight of political and 
official life, and he seemed more capable of 
coping with Miss Pankhurst. But even for 
him one would have felt sorry had she been 
at all aggressive, had she made any unlovely 
use of her advantage. As it was, her manner 
was perfect. ‘To both statemen she behaved 
as one admitting the humor of the situation 
and trying to help them through it with as 
much speed as might be compatible with 
duty. ‘‘Now, I want you to concentrate 
your mind on the hand-bill,” “I will now 
suggest to you a definition of the verb ‘to 
rush’,’’—such phrases, as reported, sound 
rather pompous and priggish. As brought 
out by Miss Pankhurst, with a keen sense of 
fun in the contrast between herself and the 
mature male lawyers whose business it is 
to use such phrases, they were irresistible. 
Throughout, indeed, the charm of her youth 
was made the more manifest by the elderly 
task she was doing so youngly and so well. 
And the feminine charm of her was height- 


ened by the fact that it was a masculine task 
she was doing so well and in so very femi- 


tresses have any. Her voice is charmingly - 
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nine a way. And...no more analysis! 
Let not my heavy hand rub the bloom off so 
pretty a recollection—Max Beerbohm, in 
the Saturday Review. / 


Some Day. 


A kindly nurse shall come some day 
To us with solemn mien, and say, 
“Tis time to go to bed and sleep.” 
And we, mayhap, shall sigh or weep 
To leave our playthings and our play, 
And pray a longer while to stay. 

But she, unheeding our alarms, 

Shall fold us close within her arms, 
Until upon her mother-breast 

We sink at last to sleep and rest, 
And ‘wake to read in Angel eyes 
Our welcome sweet to Paradise 


” —Zitella Cocke. 


In Honor of Robert Collyer. 

The first meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Club, held Wednesday evening at the 
Hotel Manhattan, took the form of a beauti- 
ful birthday party to Dr. Collyer who will, 
in a few days, be eighty-five years old. 
Over two hundred people met to greet and 
congratulate the man they love and honor, 
and the dinner was most successful. The 
guests of the club were: Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, D.D., and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 

These men came to bear3{testimony for 
the many who could not express their love 
and admiration for Dr. Collyer, and most 

fittingly did they do it. 

- Mr. Cyril H. Burdette, president of the 
Club, gave an opening address of welcome; 
and then, borne aloft at just the right mo- 
ment, came a huge birthday cake, bristling 
with candles, Dr, Collyer’s eyes shone, and 
the dear, familiar smile broadened on the 
genial face. After the long applause which 
followed, Mr. Burdette introduced the first 
speaker,—Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie stood beside Dr. Collyer, and 
oftener addressed him than others. Lay- 
ing his hand affectionately upon his friend’s 
shoulder, he referred to old times and their 
mutual friendship, Mr, Burdette had spoken 
of Dr. Collyer as “our bishop.”’ Mr. Car- 
negie said that bishops were too common, 
so he would go one better and term him 
“archbishop.” 

“You call upon me first, Mr. President, 
began Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘perhaps because I 
was born nearer to Dr. Collyer than any one 
else here. My door is always open to you 
(turning to Dr. Collyer], I came over to 
America in ’48, you in ’50: that was the 
only occasion in my life when’I was ahead 
of you! My parents beli¢éved in evolution 
(though the word was not used then), They 
believed that every age was better than the 
age before. I had an extraordinary mother. 
She was the liberal thinker in the little town, 
a devoted disciple of Channing. I had heard 
of Collyer, heard how he had worked with his 
hands—well I have worked with mine, 
worked long in the engine-room before I 
came into Paradise! Collyer became a 
teacher of men, I went into business to earn 
$600 a year—that would support my mother. 
I looked no further; wealth came to me; well 
we must all meet our destiny! Collyer fol- 
lowed the prophets—so did I!” 
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Then, growing serious, Mr. Carnegie 
added: ‘‘Archbishop, I have heard you say 
beautiful and tender, comforting things 
when friends of mine have passed away. 
I have become familiar with you and—to 
know you is to love you!”’ ‘Then turning to 
the guests: ‘“He has not lived for himself, 
but for others. He has stretched his arms 
out to the people. Human nature is better 
than we often think it; and, those who 
believe that, their lives are triumphant! 
Dr. Collyer is a democrat! ‘All men are 
brothers,’ he says, and then he proves it! 

“Only in one way has Dr. Collyer failed, 
You remember the answer the little girl gave 
to the question, ‘What shall a man do to be 
saved?’ ‘Please, ma’am, he must sin!’ Well, 
Collyer has failed, in that’ he has never 
sinned! I wonder, though, if he has? I wish, 
if he has, he would make me his father con- 
fessor: it would comfort me much! If ever 
I have a confessor, it will be Archbishop Coll- 
yer! Of all that will be said of him by and 
by, the best will be, not the small or great 
things he has-done before the multitude, 
but the telling of the little acts of unre- 
membered kindness and love. Few here but 
can recall such acts. May Dr. Collyer live 
to be ninety, ay,a hundred, I congratulate 
you all!” 

The second speaker of the evening was Dr, 
Hall. 

Dr, Hall first read a most touching and 
beautiful set of resolutions from his people. 
Dr. Hall said that he had been trying, in 
his church, to preach the love of man, but 
Dr. Collyer had iived it! He had tried to 
teach righteousness, but, when Dr. Collyer 
had preached about Enoch walking with 
God, he had shown them the better way. He 
had tried to teach hope; but, when Dr. 
Collyer preached about “Faring toward 
Sunset,” he had set the path plain. ‘Here 
is a man,’’ said Dr, Hall, ‘‘who has obtained 
what most of us have digged for and yet have 
not got! We ought not put off the saying of 
good words until it is too late. We cannot 
spoil Dr. Collyer. I want him to know what 
he has done for me. As a boy at college, I 
was at one time so crammed with study and 
books that I felt like a boy after a Thanks- 
giving dinner. At a friend’s request I went 
to hear Dr. Collyer speak, and his sub- 
ject was ‘The Companionship of Books!’ 
From that moment I had a new feeling 
about books, I went home and made 
friends of my books, He can never know 
how many he has helped on this side and 
beyond the Great Divide. May his life be 
prolonged for many, many years to come.” 

Following Dr. Hall, Mr. Burdette in- 
troduced Dr, Horton who cast aside the title 
of archbishop, and insisted that ‘Saint 
Robert’? was better. ‘‘Forty-three years 
ago I took out a slender pocketbook, and 
bought a ticket for Chicago. I had a letter 
of introduction -to Dr, Collyer, and so I fell 
under his judicious eye. His eye has 
strength as well as kindness; and, when I met 
him, I saw that he was keeping me off. He 
wondered if I meant business! 

“Then, after I had talked awhile, he sud- 
denly put out both hands and said, ‘Young 
fellow, you’ll do!’” Dr. Collyer gave him 
two books at that first meeting,—Tenny- 
son’s Poems—and said, “Get those into your 
blood!” 

“Dr. Collyer is as young now as when he 
first knew him, and the reason was, that he 
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is a poet. He could not look so happy un- 
less he were. The poetical interpretation of 
life makes life worth while.” 

Dr. Horton told the story of the woman 
who went, in a devoutly patriotic spirit, to 
pay homage at the grave of Washington, and 
was found weeping by the custodian over 
what proved to be the ice house! ‘‘Mis- 
placed sentiment!” said the speaker. But 
Dr. Collyer’s success lies in the fact that 
he has always put his sentiment in the right 
spot, 

Following Dr. Horton, Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett brought his tender tribute, and read 
the heart-touching poem that Mr, Chad- 
wick wrote for and read at the celebration of 
Dr. Collyer’s seventieth birthday. The room 
was very quiet while the double homage was 
given, and Dr. Collyer’s head was bowed as 
he listened to the words of his friend who 
“walks with us no more.” The personal 
reminiscence that Dr. Gannett gave was like 
a vivid picture. He told how, as a very 
young man, he went to Dr, Collyer’s home 
one Thanksgiving Day, and for the first 
time saw Dr. Collyer. He was in his study 
writing a sermon and, as he rapidly filled 
the sheets, he tossed them on the floor. 
Beside him sat Frances Roberts, who picked 
up the pages and copied them, 

“So have I seen Dr. Collyer ever since,” 
said Dr. Gannett, ‘writing sheet after 
sheet of life’s pages, throwing them off; and 
men and women have been lovingly pick- 
ing them up ever since.” 

Turning to Dr. Collyer he said, tenderly: 
‘Now listen, Robert, You are a millionaire 
of love, the only kind that is worth while. 
You have chosen the better part!”’ Then 
he read again the last line of Mr. Chadwick’s 
poem, ‘‘Let all the people say, Amen!” At 
that, from all over the room, the guests 
joined in the word ’‘Amen’’! 

Mr. Slicer followed Dr. Gannett. He said, 
“YT was thinking how tenderly and heartily 
John Chadwick would have enjoyed this! 
And Mr, Camp, also. How much I love and 
revere this man whom we have met to honor, 
I cannot tell. For thirty-eight years I have 
known him.” Dr. Slicer spoke feelingly of 
the influence Dr. Collyer had had over him 
from the time when he heard him preach out 
West. When he consulted him later as to 
his acceptance of a certain parish, Dr, Collyer 
said, ‘‘It’s a pretty big fight, but goin and 
win!’? Mr. Slicer spoke of his own first 
sermon which had a whole chapter for a text, 
and of the prayer, by one of the elders, which 
followed it. ‘‘Lord bless the young man 
and enlarge his views!” ‘‘That prayer was 
answered,”’ Dr, Slicer said, ‘‘for I became a 
Unitarian!” 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes was the last 
speaker. Most appreciatively he spoke of 
his work with Dr. Collyer in the Church 
of the Messiah. He could not remember 
when he first heard of him, for he had been 
born in a home where that name was part of 
the family life. He said the love and de- 
votion of the Messiah people for their old 
pastor was an inspiration to the new min- 
ister, ‘‘ When he leads in prayer each Sun- 
day, the people’s eyes are tear-dimmed as 
they bow their heads; and, when he preaches 
once a month, the look on their faces can never 
be forgotten, He has been canonized before 
his death! He is an institution, the in- 
fluence of which will go on forever!” 

By Mr. Holmes’s courtesy I am permitted 
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to quote the following poem written for the 
occasion :— : 
ODE 


To Dr. ROBERT COLLYER ON THE OCCASION 
OF HIS EIGHTY—FIFTH BIRTHDAY, 


Thou grand old man, whom two worlds claim 
their own, 
Thou calm and strong and saintly son of 
God! 
Again o’er thee the pleasant years have flown, 
Again another circuit thou hast trod. 


Thy giant form, like some deep-rooted tower, 
Still fronts four-square to every wind that 
blows; - 
Thy mighty arm, still raised aloft in power, 
Strikes life’s great anvil till it throbs and 
glows. 


Thy noble face, so calm, so sweet, so rare, 
Stamped with the simple goodness of thy 
days, 
Still seems a benediction after prayer, | 
The grand Amen! that ends a song of 
praise. 


O stalwart man, who brave this earth hath 
trod; 
O gentle sage, who seeks the better part; 
O lofty seer, whose visions reach to God; 
O holy saint, so true and pure of heart; 


O thou, who with a child-like faith sublime, 
Saith, “All is well,”’ nor would with fate 


contend; 
Thou modern Enoch, who, like him of older 
time, 
Walks close with God, a comrade and a 
friend! 


We hail thee as thou stand’st upon the crest, 
Crowned with the glory of the mount of 
God; 
And call to thee, with peace and beauty blest, 
To point to us the path thy feet hath trod. 


And then he arose—and all the people 
with him! Above the twinkling candles 
and the beautiful flowers his rare, dear face 
beamed upon us all, There were tears shin- 
ing in the kind eyes, but no tears of Dr. 
Collyer’s ever quenched the sweet, brave 
smile that we would not know how to do 
without. The strong, heart-thrilling voice 
shook a little as he tried, in his splendid, 
simple way to say—I thank you! 

“J don’t know as I was ever so hard up for 
something to say as I am now!” he began, 
and the quaint Scottish tinge was very 
marked, ‘‘You have filled my heart so! 
You think so much better of me than I have 
ever thought of myself! I am—an—old 
man,—two years older than the Church of 
the Messiah! I am older than the railroad 
system, but it seems to have been simple to 
live along and do what Ihavetodo, Icount 
it joy that you found me and that I found 
you! It has been lovely from the very be- 
ginning—this welcome that you gave me, 
I don’t feel very well. Like the man of the 
story, ‘I eat well and I sleep well; but, when 
it comes to work!’”— ‘Then the kind face 
turned to Mr, Holmes. 

“Mr, Holmes and I have a beautiful time 
when we ‘foregather,’ and it is the delight 
of my life to be with you. I have been a 
happy man, No man could have had a 
sweeter, more loving congregation than mine. 
I don’t bother about the years I have to live, 
whether they be many or whether I fall upon 
sleep to-night and awaken—not here. I 
live in the sunshine, because I do not like 
shadow, For your welcome I can never find 
words to thank you,” 
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Then with upraised arms in blessing Dr. 
Collyer pronounced a benediction over the 
bowed heads of them who came with loving 
hearts to his Birthday Party. MD. cc 


The Tuckerman School. 


On December 10, at 10.30 o’clock, Miss 
Emma C. Low will give a lecture on the 
National Alliance. On December 12, at 10.30, 
Miss Sarah C. Bullard will give the ninth les- 
son on the “Sunday-school Kindergarten.” 
On December x Mr. Albert E. Bailey will 
lecture on ‘“‘ Ancient and Modern Jerusalem.” 
These lectures are open to all. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

The autumn meeting of the society is 
over! Under clear skies and favoring cir- 
cumstances the meetings were, on the whole, 
largely attended. New York was glad to 
greet and entertain its Unitarian workers, 
and the speakers were full of vital interest 
and gave richly for future use. 

Indeed, as I sat and listened, I found my- 
self wondering why our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools are not ‘“‘crammed to the doors,” 
and why each school is not a model insti- 
tution. Surely the different methods make 
for a general uplift, and the amount of work 
and enthusiasm put into the subject deserves 
a richer response from them whom the 
workers seek to reach. What 7s the matter? 
Not with the method or results of the 
thought, but what is the matter with our 
children and young people? I wonder how 
a conference of pupils would be? Could 
such a conference throw the real true light 
upon the matter? 

The first meeting of the conference was 
held Monday, November 16, in All Souls’ 
Church (Dr. Slicer’s). The president of the 
society, Mr, Horton, presided, and the 
speakers and their subjects were as follows: 
Mr. William C. Bates, superintendent of 
public schools, Cambridge, Mass., spoke on 
‘What to teach in the Sunday-school, and 
how to use what has been taught”; Rev. 
A. P. Reccord, ‘““The Sunday-school a Co 
worker with the Public Schools”; Rev. 
C. E. St. John, “What do we mean by Spirit- 
ual Nurture?” 

Mr. Horton, in his words of opening, said 
that it was a great thing to come to New 
York for the meetings. The business of the 
society was carried on in the little suburb of 
Boston; but, if it was good for Boston, it was 
good for the rest of the country. We, as 
Unitarians, do not want to be tolerated: 
we want to be appreciated, In these meet- 
ings we will consider whether the young 
people are being properly trained. ‘There is 
the Bible, what do our young people know 
of it? And how does our Sunday-school 
teaching apply to the youth of this seething 
republic? 

The complete report of the different ses- 
sions would alone be adequate to impart the 
real significance of the conference just past, 
but I can do no more than glean from the 
harvest a handful of grain. 

Mr. Bates said at the start that, while 
he had at one time intended to become a 
minister, he believed that in going into 
public school work, he had adopted an 
equally good cause. If there is any dif- 
ference between the day school and the 


‘be no doubt or hesitation, 
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Sunday-school, it lies in this: the former 
prepares for the business of life, the latter 
lays up a store of truth and joy that will en- 
able children to take hold of the eternal 
life here and now! Perhaps the high note 
in Mr, Bates’s address was the call for mem- 
orizing great poems, hymns, and truths 
during the years when children learn easily. 
Every child in our Unitarian Sunday-schools 
should know Hosmer’s noble hymn, ‘“‘The 
Thought of God.” Mr. Bates urged the 
memorizing of the opening and closing 
exercises. here should be two lists of 
hymns made, “‘Songs we know” and “Songs 
We are Learning.” At the beginning and 
close of a Sunday-school session there should 
Mr. Bates be- 
lieved in the graded schools. He read a 
list of famous poems and hymns that would 
fit into the several grades. Mr, Bates’s 
own rendering of his selections was a real 
treat, and the strongest argument he could 
have used in favor of his views. 

“America” should, of course, be ready on 
the lips of every child. Mr. Bates had 
observed, as most of us have, the deplorable 
display of ignorance of this entire anthem 
when an audience attempts to sing it! “A 
‘gloria,’’’ said the speaker, ‘‘is like a bird 
song. Itshould be free, and no child should 
sing one with his eyes on a book,’’ ‘These 
simple things could be done in all Sunday- 
schools. ‘The storing of childish minds with 
beautiful thoughts not only give the child 
present joy, but fitted him to meet life’s 
problems with vital truths. 

Mr. Reccord, in speaking of the Sunday- 
school as a co-worker with the day school, 
said that he wished to-day we had more of 
the sentiment that was displayed at Salem 
long ago, when the settlers sent back to Eng- 
land for two men who were installed, one as 
a preacher, the other asateacher. From the 
start the Salemites considered the two as 
co-workers. As it is now, the public school 
has a burden it cannot bear alone. For the 
moral training of children, the Sunday-school 
should stand ready to bear its part. The 
religious motive should be strong in all in- 
struction. Our public men have recently 
given lamentable evidence of the lack of 
such training, The fear of introducing 
sectarianism in the class room, the lack of 
time and purpose, all limit the moral train- 
ing in the public schools, What is the day 
school’s impossibility should be the Sun- 
day-school’s opportunity. Three things, 
then, stood forth in Mr Reccord’s address, 
—moral training in the Sunday-schools; a 
complete revolution in our methods of teach- 
ing the graded system introduced; and, 
lastly, the Sunday-school should exist not 
for itself nor for the church, but for the 
child, Anything that ministers to that end 
should be adopted. 

To be successful a Sunday-school should 
train the children to know that they are a 
segment of society. ‘They must bear their 
part, and the public school, deprived of this 
help and strength, fails to accomplish its 
own best work. Only with such co-opera- 
tion can we look for good citizens. 

Mr, St. John began his remarks by a refer- 
ence to Mrs. Burnett’s rare little book, too 
seldom read, “Dawn of To-morrow.” In 
that, the dear old woman of the slums, hav- 
ing come into light from blackest depths, 
always met life’s problems with the words; 
“Speak, Lord, thy servant heareth,” 
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When a soul can reach that height, all 
is well! Children are immortal souls: they 
_ must find their God. ‘The soul is a friend of 
God, It must be of service in the world. 
To train these young souls to find God, learn 
of his need of their service, and of his laws 
regarding them, is the work of the Sunday- 
school. Our schools should teach the chil- 
dren to meet life bravely, truly, and justly. 
Only the soul that has received spiritual 
nurture can do this, Past experiences are 
tools in the training. The power of truth 
must be brought to bear. Children must be 
taught to find it in their own hearts and in 
the heart of Nature. They should know it 
as God’s messenger. When the child has 
realized this, then, and then alone, has the 
Sunday-school done its work. Mr, St. John 
urged the fostering of inquiry in the Sun- 
day-school, In short, he made a very spirit- 
ual appeal for the arousing and training of 
conscience, 

On Tuesday morning, at All Souls’, the 
society held its second conference. The 
speakers were to have been Mr. Moot, Mr. 
Hussey, and Mr, Holmes. Only the last 
was present, the others having been un- 
avoidably detained. Mr. Slicer, instead of 
opening the discussion, took one of the topics. 

Mr, Horton opened each session with 
vigor and enthusiasm, He seemed to gather 
from New York’s bustle and noise new 
strength and purpose. The meetings just 
went from start to finish. When Mr. Hor- 
ton gave way to the speakers, they took up 
the work with the zeal he inspired, and the 
audiences responded in kind. Mr. Horton 
rejoiced in the fact that, small as our Uni- 
tarian Sunday-schools are, they are in the van 
of modern methods, and are so recognized 
by no less a person than Dr. Fraser of 
Canada, who had said our leaflets for study 
were really literature, things to live, while 
their own were simply prepared for present 
use, 

Mr, Slicer dwelt upon the fact that relig- 
ion is useless unless it fits a man for life. 
From the kindergarten up, this fact should 
be emphasized, Teach the common virtues. 
Naturally untruthful and egotistical, the 
young child should be trained from selfhood 
to altruism. He should be taught that 
civic life depends upon the health of the 
whole. In New York City $156,000,000 
was paid out for education. The man must 
pay himself back for this. The child should 
be trained to accept this responsibility. 
The highest religious life embraces all moral 
and civic questions. 

After Dr. Slicer came Mr, Holmes, who 
claimed that we could hope for little real 
good in the Sunday-school or elsewhere, 
until conditions themselves were bettered. 
He thought the term “‘character-building”’ 
was misleading, ‘The best we could hope to 
do was to plant the good seed, water it, and 
give it air and light—it must grow as a 
flower. 

Mr. Slicer’s address and Mr. Holmes’s 
gave rise, naturally, to discussion. Mrs. 
Thompson of Peabody, Mass., demanded 
detail in description of Sunday-school 
metheds, less generalization. To this end, 
Mrs. Baker, Mr. Scanlan (of the Willow 
Place Chapel, Brooklyn, Mr. Brundage, 
Mr, Phelan, and some laymen, gave personal 
experiences, The final judgment of the ma- 
jority was in favor of graded schools, judi- 
cious discipline, and the adoption of all 
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modern_Methods that have been found suc- 
cessful, 

Mr. Hawes said that environment had 
much to do with the making of good citi- 
zens, also heredity; but he believed the 
spirit was always working inwardly. A 
timely word, fitly spoken, might change a 
life. 

Somehow amid method and awful respon- 
sibility this thought that God, too, was at 
work for the child had an inspiring touch, 
To faithful teachers, who are sometimes 
moved by inspiration outside of their own 
training and method, this note was encour- 
aging. 

Mr, Harvey of Flatbush also struck this 
key. He pleaded for the individual touch; 
held up to the children the high lights of 
character, Children are hero-worshippers, 
and, by rising to admiration, may learn to 
imitate. : 

Mr. Preston despaired of the future citi- 
zen if we looked alone to the public school for 
his training. The Sunday-school, he also 
believed, could help solve the problem, 

Mr. Hunt of Orange, an enthusiastic 
Sunday-school worker, did not take the 
roseate view of the desire of Unitarians to 
better the Sunday-school, as the previous 
speakers had. He had not found Unitarians 
eager to attack the question. The church 
should teach the truth, and he believed that 
religious education is the social spirit com- 
ing in, not going out, 

Mr, Reccord thought Jesus the greatest 
master of socialism, He touched human 
souls with enthusiasm, then sent them out 
into the world to do good. 

The speaker agreed with Mr. Harvey, 
that dealing with the individual was the 
surest way to obtain results. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting was held 
in the Church of the Messiah, Dr. Gannett, 
Dr. Lord, and Dr, Van Ness were the 
speakers. 

Dr. Gannett spoke largely from the paper 
he read at Troy. The dominant note of the 
address was, personality of the teacher as to 
success or failure in the Sunday-school. A 
new type of teacher is needed, Dr. Gannett 
believed, and the Bible is but one element in 
the Sunday-school work, In brave fashion 
Dr, Gannett swept away some old ideals of 
Bible study. In short, he said that noth- 
ing should be taught the child that you would 
not teach him if it were not in the Bible. 
He prophesied that in a few years two-thirds 
of our Sunday-schools would be using the 
graded system, and the next reform would 
be to study less Bible and more outside 
matter, Three “R’s” would mark the new 
era of Sunday-school work,—art of story- 
telling, art of asking questions, art of 
making a point, All divinity schools should 
have a course of Sunday-school training. 

Dr. Lord felt that the Sunday-school pure 
and simple was being lost sight of in the 
interest of the wider field of social service. 
The best phase of Sunday-school work 
would be the interest of the school in such 
service, The Sunday-school of to-day is 
free to do work it could not do in the past, 
and it has become part of the educational 
system, 

Dr, Van Ness proved ‘How best to teach 
Doctrine and Belief” by the use of the 
blackboard, His methods were distinctly 
modern, and had certainly the value of hold- 
ing the child’s attention 
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rules,—go from concrete to abstract, al- 
ways begin with the known, teach by in- 
direction, 

Wednesday morning was Field Day, and 
Mrs. Beatley the general in command, Her 
address was clear and well-defined, There 
is nothing like success to make success, and 
what could all seekers after truth desire 
more than to listen to one who had evolved 
from her methods a successful Sunday- 
school? Organization stood high in Mrs. 
Beatley’s system, but only such organiza- 
tion as might best guide the spirit. ‘The 
minister should be used as an inspirer rather 
than a superintendent. A continuous course 
of study should be employed. ‘Teachers 
should be obtained from public school ranks, 
—from the home, many mothers having once 
been teachers; from the volunteers; and, if 
possible, from training schools for teachers, 
such as the Tuckerman School. 

Mr. Lawrance, following Mrs. Beatley, 
summed up the Sunday-school work in the 
one great effort to fit the boy or girl for the 
highest moral life. All methods and spirit 
that seek this divine end were to be encour- 
aged, All Sunday-school teachers should 
inspire their pupils, and more money should 
be spent by the Unitarians for their Sunday- 
school work, The. American Unitarian 
Association is trying to meet the needs of 
the older people; but can any work be more 
important than our Sunday-school work? 
A vital religious experience should be the 
gift of every Sunday-school in order to make 
the young people loyal to our faith. 

Much discussion followed. One business 
man thought there was much to be said 
against the new methods. of teaching. 
Spirituality was being sacrificed, the Sunday- 
school becoming merely a University Ex- 
tension, The new method is far too analyti- 
cal for soul growth, ‘This speaker thought 
Sunday-school teaching was not a science, 
but an art, and that love could not be taught 
with maps, 

There was vigorous opposition to this ar- 
raignment of the new method; but Mr. 
Forbes smoothed the ripples by assuring his 
listeners that the personality of the teacher 
could make or mar either old or new methods, 
and that upon the teacher rested the respon- 
sibility of success. 

Luncheon was served both days, and the 
afternoons were left free for pleasure and 
personal plans, pz dope ee 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


The following extracts from a remarkable 
address delivered by Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, at the meeting of the Evangelical- 
Social Congress at Dessau, Germany, June 
10, 1908, have been translated by J. Fretwell 
and furnished to the Christian Register :— 


I believe that certain American things can 
be useful to the Germans, just as the Germans 
have been useful to the Americans in many 
ways. 

I speak respecting the great mass of the 
really morally strong American population, 
which in its thought and religion is under 
American influence. It consists mostly of 
total abstainers, 

Even where individuals drink, there is no 
social compulsion to do so, I have never 
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been at the table in any American house in 
which beer or wine was offered to me.? 

I believe that in our festal banquets the 
Americans are not behind the Germans. But 
in their academic banquets neither wine nor 
beer is on the table. They are abstemious 
on such occasions, and for that very reason 
they are very jolly. They laugh much more 
than the Germans: they are not without the 
joy of living. For two generations the habit 
of social drinking has ceased. Individuals 
drink: many families take a little wine at 
their mid-day or vesper meal. 

At American railroad depots wine and beer 
are not to be seen. ‘They are confined to the 
bar or the saloon, which are not frequented 
by decent women or children. Such men 
as you or I would not go there. The saloon 
is there, but not for me; just as the brothel 
is there, but not for me. 

Last year I brought my children to Ger- 
many, that they might learn thoroughly the 
tongue of their forefathers; but I had to 
make their moral judgment tolerant before 
I brought them. 

Some time ago a former student visited my 
American home, and I took him along with 
my ten-year-old son to a German restaurant. 
The little fellow said, ‘‘Papa, what is that 
yellow stuff that the men are drinking?” 
It was the first time that he had ever seen 
beer, But, when we look more closely at 
German life, we see that the drinking habit 
isnot harmless, The coarsest, the most brutal 
scenes that I have witnessed in all my life 
were not in America, but in Germany. We 
see continually—with indignation—how 
many lives are ruined by drink. But we 
see this also in Germany among a class of 
young men who are almost immune in Amer- 
ica,—the educated young men. I have been 
educated partly in Germany and partly in 
America, and the friends of my youth are 
in both countries. Among the American 
friends of my youth I do not know a single 
one who has been injured by drink, but 
among my friends and relations and school- 
fellows in Germany I know a large number 
who have been ruined in the saddest way, 
so that the most heartbreaking family trage- 
dies have occurred. 

It is worth your while to think about this, 
and ask yourselves why in so many of the 
cultivated families of Germany the social 
drinking habit demands so many more vic- 
tims than in similar circles in America, Think 
only of the many German men, poets and 
thinkers, who have been ruined by alcohol. 
I remember some of the sweetest and dearest 
names in our German literature ruined by 
drink, I know of only one among the 
Americans, Edgar Allan Poe, and he belonged 
to a time before the total abstinence move- 
ment began. 

If we look through our German history, 
we see that many of our intellectual heroes 
have suffered by chronic alcoholism, and we 
learn that all our German history has been 
more deeply influenced by the chronic al- 
coholism of some of the chief leaders than 
most of us would think. And we see still 
more the danger of our social drinking habits, 
so many abnormally reddened faces, so many 
eyes with baggy eyelids. 

Here in Germany the personal liberty of 
the total abstainer is threatened. The uni- 
versal habit is the suggestion of the crowd, 
and an additional pressure is exercised by 
restaurant keepers and waiters. If I say to 
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a waiter, ‘‘I drink no wine or beer,’”’ he wants 


to know wha. asylum"Ishave escaped from. 
And this happens nowhere but in Germany. 
Ijhave just come from Italy, When I told 
the waiters there, ““We drink no wine,” 
they bowed and brought me water, In 
some German restaurants an addition has 
been made to my bill because I did not 
drink, ; 

I should like to make one last remark, 
The mass of Americans derive their impres- 
sions, not from Germany, but from the Ger- 
man drinkers they see in America, and that 
isnot very pretty. Dr. Rade has lately pub- 


-lished an article in the Christian World on 


the influence of the German American,. which 
I would recommend to your attention, It 
contains bitter facts. Very many Germans 
who bring their drinking habits to America 
have been ruined thereby. Whether that 
is due to the climate, the more strenuous 
business life, or the adulteration of American 
drinks, I do not know; but it is a fact which 
I have often remarked as pastor in New 
York that many Germans are ruined in 
America because they want to live there as 
they have lived in Germany. 

A short time ago a law was proposed in 
the House of Representatives at Albany to 
give “local option” to the towns. That 
means every elective district in the cities 
should have the right of deciding by public 
vote whether saloons should exist in that 
district or not. ‘The committee of the legis- 
lature gave each side the opportunity of 
pleading its cause. The majority of those 
who publicly protested against the local 
option law was German. In the name of 
“personal freedom” they protested against 
permitting their fellow-citizens the freedom 
to decide whether the saloons in their own 
neighborhood were to be permitted to bru- 
talize the people. The right of decision re- 
mains with the capitalistic brewers, who are 
mostly Germans. The law was _ rejected. 

Thanks to German influence, the saloon 
can continue its mission, and the citizens 
can do nothing against it. These are de- 
plorable facts, but they should not remain 
unknown to you. 

For two generations the Americans have 
been free from the custom of social drinking. 
Our battle is now with the great capitalists, 
who fight for their interests with a power 
that injures the people in order to obtain 
dividends. And in this great battle, which 
the American people are now carrying on 
with a fire and with a victorious force such 
as has never before appeared, Germany 
stands on the opposite side, both through 
moral influence and through her sons, 

It is chiefly through the influence of its 
free churches and its ethical Christianity 
that the Christian Americans have come 
more quickly than other people to the idea 
of breaking down the drinking customs and 
promoting abstinence. The Americans are 
in advance of all other people in this matter, 
You in Germany are in the beginning of this 
conflict, Every German should reconsider his 
position in this matter. This is a social move- 
ment, in which you need not wait for the in- 
itiative of your government, Each of us can 
begin for himself. Every abstainer who freely 
maintains his abstinence can help to oppose 
the force of suggestion by the crowd, He 
will thereby help every one who is weaker 
than he. I would like to express my opinion 
that no one can maintain this principle un- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the. Treasurer, Francis HY 
Lincoln, Esq. < 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


less he is personally an abstainer If he is 
not an abstainer, then his anti-alcoholic 
work will be ineffectual. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The New York Rally. 


The quick service now rendered to the 
public brings Boston and New England near 
to New York City. Indeed all sources pour 
easily into the great metropolis of our coun- 
try, owing to the natural business gravita- 
tion, When we planned our Autumn meet- 
ings all this was understood. But what is 
successful commercially may not be so in 
other aspects. Would our gatherings be 
satisfactory? was the question. Would 
the interest be deep enough to give power and 
credit to our mission? ’ 
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No doubt a full report of our meetings will 
appear in the Register, from some accredited 
correspondent, so I simply give my personal 
impressions. The hospitality of the New 
York friends was generous, and their spirit 
of the best. The New York Sunday-School 
Union did all in its power, through a com- 
mittee, in which Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., 
was a conspicious member, to make the 
details a harmony of fraternal welcome. 
The ministers of the two leading churches 
in New York proper, (Manhattan, is the 
accurate term, I believe), Mr. Slicer and 
Mr, Holmes, were constantly on hand and 
co-operative, Consequently the atmosphere 
of our sessions was genial and encouraging. 

The programme went through as an- 

‘nounced, savein one or ‘two features, which 

were made good by able substitutes, as pre- 
arranged. We regretted the unavoidable 
absence of Mr, Moot and Mr. Hussey, All 
phases of our one but varied topic,—relig- 
ious education,—were treated, and treated 
well. ‘Treated in a progressive, suggestive, 
way by all speakers. Ample opportunity 
was given for questions and discussion, so 
that the floor was often in evidence, These 
occasions produced free and frank contrast 
of opinions, and no one, I think, could say 
that honest differences of conviction were 
suppressed, The Tuesday forenoon session 
_was specially vigorous and enlivening, 

We had two evening and two forenoon 
meetings, equally divided between All Souls’ 
Church and the Church of the Messiah. The 
attendance was as large as I had expected. 
New York is not a Unitarian city in any 
degree, but a minor sense. New York is a 
vast city, and distances are great. New York 
is a busy city, and requires some startling 
cause to draw its citizens toward a common 
centre. We fall back on our oft-repeated 
formula, that ‘‘quality and not quantity” 
is the real test. Iwas proud of the personnel 
that assembled; the merit of the ministers, 
and the high standing of the laity. One 
man sometimes saves a city. One woman 
often leads the way for thousands of her 
sex, Taft might have drawn thousands; 
but the faith was the same, and the cause as 

“worthy that led our faithful ones to come, 
that claims the President Elect’s loyalty. 

I am sure that our meetings were success- 
ful, that they invigorated the listeners and 
did great good to the Unitarian workers, in 
and around New York. ‘The ministers, as 
Rey. Mr. Holmes remarked, were in evi- 
dence, proving their loyalty, and showing 
a desire to forward the cause, and if there is 
a more important one, I do not know it. We 
may appeal to the public, we may work up 
civic and philanthropic plans, we may culti- 
vate ‘‘up-to-date” studies and literary 
“fads,” we may try to conjure for success 
with healing and hypnotic hobbies, but the 
result will be inadequate. The Unitarian 
movement is lost, the moment it embarks on 
these treacherous currents, It was never 
intended for such measures, and is not 
adapted to extemporaneous methods of any 
kind. . 

Education, is its motto. Education of the 
most thorough type. Education of the heart 
and the head. Education both spiritual and 
intellectual. And in this complete but slow 
process the Unitarian Sunday-School plays a 
most important part. If we ignore this 
fundamental truth, our future can have only 
a clouded and lamentable record. Other 
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denominations may seek other paths, by 
revivals, aggregation of numbers, secular 
adaptations, compromise of standards, and 
similar makeshifts, but our duty is to stand, 
and doing all to stand, for the main prin- 
ciple of our movement,—the education and 
nurture of youth in liberal ideas, lofty ideals, 
and the spirit of catholicity. For such pur- 
poses our New York meetings were held, and 
they will do good. 

The Wednesday night assembly, called 
by the New York Unitarian Club, to honor 
Robert Collyer on his eighth-fifth birthday 
anniversary, was notable. 
ing of love and esteem is rarely seen. ‘The 
Unitarian cause can produce fine, command- 
ing characters, fitted to shine and lead in the 
pulpit and in the world at large. Each one 
present must have gone away deeply im- 
pressed by the sentiments of the speakers, 
and by the whole feeling of the occasion. 
We were lifted out of our ordinary levels to 
higher spaces of tenderness, unselfishness, 
good will, and human brotherhood. The 
millionaire and the preacher stood, for the 
time being, on a clear plane of equality, and 
life’s standards took their proper proportion, 
as we gave honor and affection to our Poet- 
Preacher, ‘‘Saint Robert.’ 

Epwarp A, Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


North Worcester Federation. 


The autumn meeting of the North Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions was held at Marlboro, Saturday, 
November 14. An address of welcome was 
given by Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro; 
and Mr, Orra L. Stone of Clinton, vice-presi- 
dent, responded for the Federation. 

A very interesting address, on ‘‘The Relig- 
ion of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ was given 
by Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont; and 
this, with brief remarks by Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son of Lancaster and Rey. J. N. Pardee of 
Bolton, closed the morning session, 

After a very bountiful lunch provided by 
the Marlboro Union, and a social hour, the 
afternoon session opened with an address 
by Rev, Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree. 
Mr. Griffin took for his subject the life and 
work of Dr, Charles W. Eliot, and his elo- 
quent talk on this very interesting and timely 
subject was thoroughly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by those present, 

A brief business meeting followed Mr. 
Griffin’s address, when the secretary read 
the report of the previous meeting. ‘The roll- 
call showed an attendance of ninety-four. 

A very helpful devotional service, led by 
Rev. J. C. Kent of Northboro, closed the 
meeting. Respectfully submitted, 

HELEN W. GREENWOOD, Secretary. 


Field Work Trip. 


On Sunday, November 22, the president of 
the National Union, Rev. Henry H. Saunder- 
son, left Boston for an extended trip of about 
four weeks, going out as a Billings lecturer for 
the American Unitarian Association, A full 
account of the trip will be given later on in 
this column, 

The following places will be visited by Mr. 
Saunderson on this trip: Buffalo, N.Y.; 


Such an offer- |- 
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Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Davenport, 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Humboldt, and 
Keokuk, Ia,; Bioomington, Urbana, and 
Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich.; London, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal, 
Canada 

The final meeting in Montreal will take the 
form of an international neighborhood meet- 
ing, when members of the unions in northern 
Vermont, as well as many of the Universalist 
friends, are expected to be present. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet November 
30, at II A.M. 


Rev, Charles G. Ames will conduct the 
mid-week service at King’s Chapel, Decem- 
Dera) 


Rev, Floyd B, Hardin, ordained and in- 
stalled by the society at Moline, Ill., as its 
minister, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (Nov. 17, 
1908) by the Western Committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the Executive Committee shall take 
adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
or Boston.—The union met Monday even- 
ing, November 16, in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church. The usual 
supper and social hour were followed by a 
brief devotional service and business meet- 
ing. Mr. Walter Sargent, director of Art 
Education in the Boston public schools, was 
the speaker of the evening. He spoke first 
of the influence of pictures over not only 
children’s minds, but over older minds as 
well, We see things as we have séeri therm 
depicted by artists, and he quoted the saying, 
“We artists decide how people shall see.”’ 
Our ideas of angels, for instance, and of much 
in nature, are formed by the pictures we 
have seen, more than we realize. This being 
true, the pictures we use with children must 
be selected with especial care, because they 
are used at a time when impressions received 
can never be wholly effaced. The speaker 
considered it one of the most unfortunate 
things in the Christian religion that the 


i a tn 
Business Notices, 


CHRISTLAN REGISTER WANTED,—A copy 
of the Register for November 7, 1895, is wanted fora 
public institution. Any one having such and not caring 
to keep it, will confer a favor by sending to address 
C. U., care this office. 


Marriages. 


of Winchester. 


W4nese-~ A mother’s helper to go to Des Moines, 
Iowa, to assist with cmldren and in the household. 
Address Mrs. W. R. Wister, Germantown, Pa. 
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pictures of Jesus which we have, instead of 
depicting the great strength and inspiration 
of the most powerful character that ever 
lived, are for the most part artificial and 
devitalized, He named, however, a list of 
pictures which he thought did show Jesus’ 
spiritual power. The pictures we use in our 
teaching, then, should be chosen not by title, 
but by their power to inspire. We should 
test it by the question, What is its power to 
influence me when I look at it? ‘There are 
pictures not commonly called religious which 
properly belong to religious art. Among 
these are pictures of great leaders, pictures 
showing the majesty and sublimity of nature, 
and often landscapes. There are pieces of 
sculpture, too, which are full of strength and 
spiritual suggestion in the same way, some of 
which the speaker named. 

Mr. McDaniel, Mr. French, Mr. Parker, 
and Mr, Lewis took part in the discussion 
which followed, and told in a most interesting 
and helpful way of both the difficulties and 
the advantages they had experienced in the 
use of pictures with their young people. 

They all agreed that careful selection was 
necessary, and added to Mr. Sargent’s sug- 
gestions other pictures they had found par- 
ticularly valuable. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass,—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot: The Women’s Alliance 
will hold a preserve, jelly, and pickle sale on 
Wednesday, December 2, from 11 A.M. to 
8 p.m, Luncheon from 12 to 2.30; supper, 
from 5.30 to 7.30. 


Hou.ton, Me.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Leverett R. Daniels: The first of 
November finds this church, or society, 
active and earnest in all itsendeavors. The 
Sunday-school is deeply interested in its 
study of the early heroes and crises of 
Hebrew history, The Young People’s 
Religious Union is well started uponits year’s 
programme. A number of evenings will 
be given to the consideration of some of the 
great religions, ‘There will be a Milton even- 
ing, also a Poe, a Lincoln, and a Tennyson 
evening, Five choral services will be held 
during the winter, alternating with the 
regular monthly vesper service of the church, 
The Women’s Alliance is always active. Al- 
ready it has held its annual fair and supper, 
with excellent results. A good literary 
programme is being carried out, and the 
monthly social hour and supper is proving, 
as ever, a drawing function. Recently a 
large Junior Alliance, or sewing circle, has 
been organized and active work begun, 


Mrnpvon, Mass.,—First Parish: A local 
paper says: Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, a 
well-known English preacher, who is the guest 
of Rey, and Mrs. Carl G. Horst of West Upton, 
occupied the First Parish pulpit yesterday 
afternoon, Her pleasing personality won 
the congregation at once, and all present 
listened attentively and with much interest 
to her deeply helpful Sermon on ‘‘ Prayer,” 
from the text, ‘“‘My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
She spoke fervently and convincingly of 
prayer as a sweetener of life;.of the impor- 
tance of praying for what the heart most 
needs, and of trouble and sin; of prayer as the 
test and seal of true religion; and of prayer’s 
great power to put man right with God. 
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{PHILADELPHIA, Pa—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev, Charles HE. St. John: At the 
annual {meeting held’November 9 the {treas- 
urer reported as income for the year $10,134.- 
49. Total expenses $10,070.32. Additional 
income from funds and from special appeals 
have enabled the society to expend for de- 
nominational and charitable work $3,409.79. 
At a meeting of the trustees held a few days 
later it was voted, upon authority given by 
the annual meeting, to add $500 to the pas- 
tor’s salary, 


TEMPLETON, Mass,—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: Although the society has had 
no vacation since last March, it has entered 
upon its winter activities with interest. The 
inspiration which came from the one hundred 
ministers who attended the Ministers’ In- 
stitute has helped greatly to give fresh cour- 
age for the work to come. During the last 
few Sundays Mr, Skerrye has spoken on the 
more important subjects discussed at the 
Institute, These sermons have proved most 
helpful and interesting not alone because 
Mr. Skerrye’s ideas were revealed, but be- 
cause the subjects were continued beyond the 
point where they were left at the time of the 
original presentation. The work in the 
Sunday-school has ptogressed. The graded 
course of lessons on the Old Testament has 
been used during the past year, and in addi- 
tion to the regular work the scholars are learn- 
ing some of the more beautiful hymns and 
Bible verses, which later will form a part of 
the opening exercises. The teachers’ meet- 
ings conducted by Mr. Skerrye are very help- 
ful, In number the school compares favor- 
ably with many of the city Sunday-schools. 
The course of entertainments arranged for the 
Young People’s Union promises to be ex- 
ceptionally good this season, Already a 
most delightful lecture on ‘‘Peru’’ has been 
given by Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, and an- 
other on “Liberal Religion in Foreign 
Lands,” by Rev. C. W. Wendte. ‘This 
lecture was very instructive because of the 
speakers’ interesting description of the places 
in which the International Council was held. 
Before the Christmas holidays Rev. John 
Snyder will give readings from “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’”” Because of his delight- 
tul rendering of ‘‘ Dickens’s Christmas Carol” 
last year all are anticipating his coming. 
The other societies connected with the 
church are active and are continuing the good 
work of the past. Among the new enter- 
prises which have been started are a club for 
boys and a physical culture class for girls. 


WAVERLY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. C. A. Allen: The Branch Alliance will 
hold its annual sale of domestic and fancy 
articles, food and candy, in their church on 
Lexington Street (three minutes’ walk from 
the railroad station on the Fitchburg Road 
and from the end of the Trolley road from 
(Boston via Cambridge), on Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 2 and 3, and 
will be glad to welcome friends from other 
branches. 


The Mayor of Lincoln is inducted into 
office by the placing upon his finger of the 
ancient gold ring which his predecessors 
have worn for centuries, The ring itself 
has also a curious power; for, when the 
mayor sends it to any school in the city’s 
boundary, the schoolmaster is bound to 
give his pupils a holiday for the day. 
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The Billerica Church Union. 


A constantly increasing friendship and 
co-operation among the ministers of the 
several churches of Billerica in the recent 
years, together with the cordial mingling 
of the people in the union services regularly 
held, six each season, has come to full flower 
in an organization under the name of “The 
Billerica Church Union.” ‘This flower, 
grown as it has on the sturdy stock of 
fraternal good will and earnest zeal for the 
larger life and usefulness of the churches, 
is prophetic of a rich fruitage in a finer com- 
munity spirit in the intellectual, moral, and 
religious life. ~ 

The-movement which culminates in the 
organization had its beginnings in a meet- 
ing of the ministers. It was proposed and 
with unanimous assent agreed that an or- 
ganization of the churches of the town would 
be mutually beneficial and should be effected. 
Whereupon a temporary organization was 
formed, a call issued to the several churches 
to be represented by minister and two dele- 
gates at a meeting in the Town Hall to con- 
sider the proposition. Four churches— 
the Congregational, First Baptist, North 
Billerica Baptist, and Unitarian—were so 
represented. Messrs, Frederick S, Clarke and 
E. A. Start represented the Unitarians. 
The Episcopal and Catholic prelates expressed 
cordial personal sympathy with the movye- 
ment, but their denominational polity for- 
bade actual connection with it. At this 
meeting each representative in turn round 
the room personally expressed the one pro- 
foundly earnest sentiment, that such an 
organization be formed. ‘Thereupon a com- 
mittee was appointed to present a con- 
stitution. At an adjourned meeting in 
October, the following constitution was pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted:— 

“The Billerica Church Union is organized 
to promote fellowship and effective co- 
operation among all the churches of Biller- 
ica, and to assist in all uplifting influences 
for the moral and spiritual betterment of the 
town. 

“Churches accepting this constitution are 
entitled to membership. 

“The government of the union shall be in 
the hands of a council, composed of three 
representatives from each church. The 
council shall elect its own officers and appoint 
all necessary committees. No public work 
in pursuance of the object of the union shall 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


A series of tours, sailing in January and 


February, 1909. Leisure, comfort, and inter- 
pretation of the Orient’s matchless wonders. 
Special arrangements for private rties 
families, and individual travellers. You will 
find it to your advantage to confer with us 
about your Oriental trip. 
H. W. Dunninc & Co., 
111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
aaeintences temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within fortymiles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
er B. Field Su 


"217 Tremont t., Boston. 
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be undertaken without the unanimous vote 
of all the delegations to the council, each 
delegation voting as a unit. 

“Amendments to the constitution having 
been adopted at a regular meeting of the 
council shall be submitted to the churches 
for ratification and shall be effective upon 
approval of all the churches.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution it was referred to the several 
. churches for adoption and election of three 
representatives each to the council. The 
representatives of the Unitarian church are: 
Messrs. Harry Lutz, E. A. Start, and Charles 
H, Eames, The council met November 9 
for organization, The four officers constitut- 
ing an executive committee were chosen 
one from each of the churches, Mr. Start, as 
vice-president, for the Unitarians. Mr, Lutz 
was made chairman of a committee to out- 
line and present a policy for the union’s 
activities, The union came before the public 
as an organized body for the first time in 
the Union Thanksgiving Service at the Con- 
gregational church on Sunday afternoon, 
November 22, A feature of the service was 
the singing of a dedicatory hymn written for 
the occasion by the pastor of the Unitarian 
church, as follows:— 


Eternal Spirit of Good Will, 

Thy quickening power within us move 
To build our Union Temple fair 

With courses of fraternal love. 


With one accord we would to thee 
The Temple of our Union raise, 

And consecrate to purpose high, 
In hearts attune to hymn thy praise. 


To common tasks our efforts lend, 
To common aims our eyes incline, 

To common good our zeal we tend, 
To service of the Will Divine. 


In Union hours of thought and prayer 
Within each waiting soul is heard 

One common call to righteousness, 
One great and all-impelling word 


United at the shrine we wait; 
O Fire Divine, burn inly bright, 

And glow with love and faith and hope, 
Resplendent with celestial light. 


International Misunderstandings. 

Social concentration must everywhere in- 
volve concentration not only of social power, 
but of social disease. It is concerning cer- 
tain phases of this that the most deep mutual 
misunderstandings arise between Frenchmen 
and Americans, Human conduct and mis- 
conduct everywhere are about the same: but, 
in some respects, the impulse of the French 
to state things as they are goes to the ex- 
treme of over-emphasis on evil, and the im- 
pulse of Americans to believe things as they 
ought to be results in placid denial of facts 
to which eyes may comfortably be closed. 
Perhaps the most obvious aspect of the mis- 
understanding now in mind concerns the 
subject of divorce. Whatever statistics may 
aver, divorce is unusual among the personal 
acquaintance of respectable Americans: so, 
there is every reason to believe, are irregular 
domestic establishments among the same 
class of people in France. Throughout 
France, however, the popular conception of 
marriage is deeply affected by its sacramental 
character in the Roman Catholic Church: 
throughout America it is as deeply affected 
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by its essentially civil character amorig the 
English Puritans of the seventeenth century. 
So the modern American view of divorce is 
apt to impress the French as hypocritically 
immoral, and the occasional irregularity of 
French unions is apt to impress Americans 
as shamelessly so. Austere critics might 
pronounce the two peoples equally right: 
more merciful ones might better point out 
that they are equally mistaken. 

It is an analogous, though not quite simi- 
lar, misunderstanding which prevents the 
Americans and the French from generally 
perceiving how much their commercial life 
has in common. Ina country of which the 
material development has been so great as 
that of America during the past century, 
nothing could prevent the accumulation of 
sudden and sometimes accidental fortunes, 
nor the consequent conspicuousness of adven- 
turous or even reckless spirits among men of 
affairs. In a country so differently condi- 
tioned as nineteenth-century France, noth- 
ing could avert the obviousness among such 
men of a tendency to somewhat frugal thrift. 
The typical American spends rather too 
freely: the typical Frenchman saves with a 
caution approaching timidity. So much 
one must candidly admit. On the other 
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hand, the general belief among the French 
that a normal American man of. business is 
a daring speculator—a sort of glorified gamb- 
ler—is completely mistaken, and so is the 
general American belief that the normal 
French man of business, if not a gambler, is 
little better than a miser.@In point of fact, 
whoever has had wide acquaintance among 
the commercial classes in both countries 
must agree that in both the most vitally 
characteristic type is one of prudent enter- 
prise. Your French man of affairs and your 
American alike desire to end each year as 
solidly as they began it, and with as much 
more range and power, of commercial sort, 
as is consistent with avoidance of unreason- 
able risk, 

On this point the actual state of family fort- 
unes in the two countries isinstructive. The 
present code of French law compels people 
in general to leave the greater part of their 
property to members of their families. No 
such limitation of testamentary freedom 
exists in America. But something sur- 
prisingly like it occurs, as an act of free will, 
on the part of so many prosperous Ameri- 
cans that it may well be taken as an 
assertion of national character.—Barrett 
Wendell, 
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The Rayo Lamp 


Glo i ¢ Heat 


From Every Ounce of Fuel 


When the mercury drops out of sight, and 
you just can’t keep the house warm, you'll 
find it wonderfully convenient to use a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


It's very light—carry it about—heat avy cold 
room. Turn the wick high or low—no 
danger—no smoke—no smell. Easily cared 
for and gives nine hours of 
cozy comfort at one filling of 
brass font. 
nickel and japan. 
heater warranted. 


with its flood of sleady, 
brilliant light is ideal for 
the long winter evenings 
—read or sew by it—won't tire your eyes. Latest improved central 
draft burner. Made of brass, nickel plated. 

If your dealer cannot supply the Rayo Lamp or Perfection dil 


Heater, write our nearest agency for a descriptive circular. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Finished in 
Every 


Every lamp warranted. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Charles Darwin was once standing near the 
hippopotamus cage when a little boy and 
girl, aged four and five, came up. The hip- 
popotamus shut his eyes for a minute. 
“That bird’s dead,’ said the little girl. 
“Come along.””—Exchange. 


“One of my ancestors signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence,” said a young 
New Englander, haughtily, to a school com- 
‘Hm! that’s nothing,” answered 


panion. I ; 
Moses, unabashed. ‘‘One of mine signed the 
‘Ten Commandments.’’—Selected. 


In the afternoon before a great meteoric 
shower was expected to occur, a little girl 
begged very earnestly to be allowed to stay 
at home from school the next day, “ because,”’ 
said she, ‘I want to pick up stars all day 
to-morrow. They are going. to fall to- 
night.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“You want to get damages, I suppose,”’ 
said the lawyer to whom Mrs. Donovan’s 
husband escorted her on the day after she 
and Mrs, Leahy had indulged in a little 
difference of opinion. “Damages!” echoed 
Mrs. Donovan, shrilly. ‘‘Haven’t I got dam- 
ages enough already, man? What I’m after 
is satisfaction.” 


The second volume of Prof. Edward 
Channing’s History of the United States has 
just appeared. This reminds us.of a saying 
of one of his colleagues. “If you want to 
find Prof. Channing, it’s easy enough,” he 
said, ‘Just go out into the college yard and 
make an historical statement. He'll come 
out immediately and contradict it.” 


“Captain, wait just a minute,” said a 
passenger on the Pacific Mail Liner China, 
to Captain Dan Friele. ‘‘I’ve crossed the 
Atlantic a dozen times in weather often 
worse than this, but I was never seasick 
before. Can you account for it?” ‘Yes, 
sir,’ replied the captain. ‘What do you 
think it is, Captain?” ‘‘Bad memory, sir!” 
Exchange. 


‘Two small girls were talking about their 
dreams for the future. ‘When I grow 
up,” said Mary, “I’m going to be a school- 
teacher.” ‘Well, I’m going to be a mother 
with four children,’ said Stella. “Well, 
when they come to my school, I’m going to 
whip them, whip them, whip them!” “You 
mean thing,’’ said Stella, as the tears came 
into her eyes, ‘‘what have my poor children 
ever done to you?’’—The Delineator, 


A joke unconsciously perpetrated by the 
vicar of St. John’s, Keswick, ought to rank 
high in the annals of pulpit humor, Before 
the service started the vicar was handed a 
lady’s watch which had been found in the 
churchyard, After making the customary 
announcements, says the North Mail, he 
referred to the finding of the watch, which, 
he stated, was in the vestry awaiting an 
owner, and then solemnly said, ‘‘Hymn No. 
110: ‘Lord, her watch Thy church is keep- 
ing.’’’—Exchange, 


At a dinner during the recent Episcopal 
convention at Richmond a young lady sitting 
near the bishop of London said to him, 
“Bishop, I wish you would set my mind at 
rest as to the similarity or dissimilarity be- 
tween your country and ours on one point. 
Does the butterfly because the tomato can ?”’ 
The bishop laughed heartily at this vivacious 
sally. 
party, who, after dinner, sought his host, 
“JT want to know, you know,” said. he 
“about that joke of Miss B.’s. She asked 
if the butter-flew because the tomatoes could. 
Pray tell me what the point is.’’—Selected. 
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A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly hi h 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
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Not so a young Englishman of his | Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
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Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
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Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


teaching Scholarshi A peste aees 
2 f n 
Course in FORESTRY. si 


F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacsr, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
eople.of both'sexes are fitted for coll f 
Including tuition and board. College certificate Coming 


girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Pine 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Boston GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


» . « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


